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EARLHAM COLLEGE, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


TWENTY-NINTH YEAR BEGINS © 


NINTH MO. 7, 1887. 


Two New Buildings in Process of Erection 


Four Collegiate Courses of Study 


Superior advantages in Modern Languages and 
Literature. 





Extensive Cabinets and Libraries, accessible to 
Students. 





Well equipped Laboratories of Chemistry, Physics 
and Biology, open at the beginning of 
the Autumn Term. 





Astronomical Observatory, Field Work in Survey- 
ing, Art Department. 





Preparatory Department fits students for Earlham 
or other Colleges. 





Location attractive and healthful. 





Moral and Religious Influences excellent. 
TERMS REASONABLE, 


Students last year from sixteen States and Terri- 
° tories. 











For Catalogues and other information, address 


JOSEPH J. MILLS, 
PRESIDENT. 


SOCIETY FOR HOME CULTURE. 


The Term for 1887-88 will begin Tenth month Ist. 
Application for membership or for information may 
be made after Ninth month Ist. The aim of the 
Society is to assist those who wish to pursue studies 
at home. 





MARY P. ELKINTON, Secretary, 
825 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ FRIENDS’ 


William Penn Charter School 


FOUNDED i689. 
CHARTERED BY WILLIAM PENN, 


_ The oldest and most completely equipped school 
in Philadelphia. Its exceptional facilities have 
drawn eaci year to the school an increasingly large 
number of advanced pupils desirous of completing 
their preparation for college or business, thus ren- 
dering necessary a choice—the limit ofcapacity hav- 
ing been reached—between the rejection of a desir- 
able class of ap) licants or the discontinuance of the 
Lower Schoo]. The latter course has been decided 
— Beginning this Autumn the minimm age of 

mission, except in the case of an unusually clever 
boy, will be 10 years. The next year begins 9th mo. 
20th. The Head Master will be at the school house 
daily, between 9 and 1, from 9th mo. 6th. 


RICHARD M. JONES, M.A., Head Master. 





OAK GROVE SEMINARY AND 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
VASSALBORO, + + - MAINE, 
School year opens Eighth month 23d. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Pupils 
are fitted for college, teaching and business. Experi- 
enced and faithful teachers at the head of each 
department. Four courses of study. Location 


heaithy. Discipline good. Expenseslow. Send for 
catalogue. CHAS. H. JONES, Principal. 





WILMINGTON COLLEGE, OHIO. 

Under the care of Miami Centre and Fair- 
field Quarterly Meet inns Orthodox Friends. High 
and healthy location. tion $1 per week ; no other 
fees. Two commodious boarding houses on the clab 
plan at cost. Both sexes receive equal privileges 
and degrees. Able teachers and all necessary ap- 
paratus. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been 
fully tested and indorsed by thousands of 
housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to have 
iton sale. Ask him for it, 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


QUEEN &G0. 924 Cuestnurst 


ORDERS 














Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Company, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, - - - - - :- = 


ADVISORY BOARD: 
S. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM HACKER, 
JOHN M. RIGLEY. 


JAMES SCHLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, 


$1,000,000. 


WM. P. BEMENT. 


6 and 7 per cent, first mortgages on improved real estate, loans in no case being over forty per cent, of 
the value of property. Guaranteed 10-year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by deposit of like amount 
first mortgages with the Mercantile Trust Co. of New York as Trustee, and the capital of the Company. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
OFFICES: < Kingman, sas. 
New York. 


Providencé, R..I. 
London, England. 


144 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


AUSTIN & CRAWFORD, Managers. 
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THE CHALFONTE | STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Ocean End of North Carolina Avenue. 


Passenger elevator; steam heat for cool 
weather, 


E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


ENGLESIDE 


Beach Haven, N. J. Now Open. 


Nearest Hotel to the Sea, with Unobstructed View. 
Reached by all rail from Philadelphia and N. Y. 
For terms and circulars address, 


ROBT. B. ENGLE, Proprietor, Beach Haven N. J. 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea- 
water baths, Open all the year. 


3 A. B. ROBERTS. 











PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, Werners- 

ville, Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 
1000 feet, delightfully situated in the midst of ever- 
green and chestnut groves, grand scenery; table 
and appointments excellent. Open April lst to No- 
vember. For circular address 


. JAMES H. PRESTON. 
EDWARD BETTLE, Jr., 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agency for 614 per cent. Mortgage Loans on 
Farms in Minnesota and Dakota, negotiated by 
Graves & Vinton, St. Paul, Minn. : 


6 percent. Farm Mortgage Loans, Principal 
and Interest guaranteed by The Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company, Middletown, Conn., a Corporation 
under the supervision of the Bank Commissioners 
of Connecticut. 


Descriptive pamphlets furnished. 


CG. L. COMFORT, 
No. 17 N. ELEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
—MANUFACTURER OF CILOICE— 


Flavoring Extracts, Liquid Rennet, 
—AND DEALER IN SELECTED— 
COOKING HERBS AND PURE SPICES. 

Orders by mail solicited. _ 








ges” When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 
the Friends’ Review. 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 
prehensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and 
Wraps, and everything that may be needed 
either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are of- 
fered, as the stock is among the largest to be 
found in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as 
elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods, 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A Household Manual 


— — 





MEDICINE, 
SURGERY, 
NURSING 
AND 
HYGIENE. 


For Daily Use in the Preservation of Health 
and Care of the Sick and Injured; with an 
Introductory Outline of ANATOMY and Puys-. 
IOLOGY. 


BY HENRY HARTSHORNE, 
A.M., M.D., LL.D. 
Formerly Professor of Hygiene in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Professor of 
Physiology and Diseases of Children in 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania; 
Author of “Our Homes,” “Essentials of 
Practical Medicine,” &c. With Eight Plates 
and Nearly Three Hundred Woodcut IIlus- 
trations. 
PHILADELPHIA : 


LEA BROTHERS & CO., 706 Sansom St. 


Cloth 
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io AT ENT procured for inventors by 

DANIEL BREED, Patent 
Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. 
8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. Wnite for 
advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congress- 
men and Friends. 


a 


“MERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE 


Heater and Range Works. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated 
**Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 


Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest 
and most reliable testimonials, furnished free. 


1203 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestwurst 





PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE TalLORING. 


Cloths and Cassimeres to select from, and 
suitable for above-mentioned 
styles, always on hand. 


PRICE REASONABLE — FIT GUARANTEED 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 

109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTED A companion, who, if re- 

tained permanently, wil? 
relieve an invalid of care. Family of two, 
and faithful old servant. Young, healthy, 
Northern Friend, fond of reading and house- 
keeping, preferred Address (stating in fulk 


what you can do), Invalid, Box 559, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A* English Friend wishes to obtain a 
situation as Governess in a Friends” 
family. Address, J. BARRITT, Wayne, near 
Queen St., Germantown, Philadelphia. 


FRIEND WITH HER DAUGHTER, 
thirteen years old, desires an engage- 
ment as Housekeeper or Companion to a 
Lady. Inquire at Office of Friends’ Review. 


WATKINS GLEN. N.Y. 


* %* GREAT NATURAL CURIOSITY « * 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


ONLY HOTEL CONNECTED THEREWITH. 
Send for illustrated and descriptive circular an@ 


terms. A.J MICHENER, Proprietor. 
JAMES M. Moore, MANAGER. 





Fine Furniture 
and 
Cabinet Making. 


oh 


© 


1217-1219-1221 Market St. 


° TRYMBY, HUNT & 
be 


° 


° 


© 
Folding-Beds, | 

Mattresses and Pillows, 
Mirrors, Etc. 





© © 


CO. 


ofc 
oVo 


© 


| & 


Curtains, 
Draperies and 


© 
| 
| 
| Upholstery. 
© 


1217-(219-1221 Market St. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
Fine Furniture and Bedding. 


FACTORY: 912 & 914 Race Street, 


STORE: No. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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From The British Friend, 
Witnesses for Christ and Memorials of 


Church Life from the Fourth to the 
Thirteenth Century. 


(Concluded from page 27.) 


By Edward Backhouse and Charles 
Tylor. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Hamil- 
ton Adams & Co. 


We now come to the second volume, in 
which are contained the biographies and 
testimonies of the witnesses who belong 
to the remaining three periods. 

In Period II1., we find an account of the 
Nestorian strife as to the separability of 
the divine and human nature of our Lord, 
chapters on Christian Art in Ravenna and 
Mary Worship. and a short biography of 
the celebrated Benedict. From the chap- 
ter on Art we extract the following pas- 
sage :—‘‘In the mosaics of Ravenna we 
have one outcome of the orthodox zeal 
kindled by the Nestorian controversy ; we 
see the virgin-mother with her Child, 
seated on her throne, the object of uni- 
versal worship, and giving forth blessings 
as if she were God Himself. . Henceforth 
the Virgin and Child become the leading 
subject of art, presented with every kind 
of variation, and employing the highest 
genius of each successive age. These be- 
witching representations are not without 
danger for the unwary mind ; and in the 
present age especially, when ind fference, 
that deadly enemy of spiritual religion, 
has borrowed the name of charity. and 
the wholesome dread of Rome, which 
acted as a restraint on our forefathers, no 
longer exists, the seductive beauty of 
Italian art opens a wide door to error. 

‘ It is a widespread but mistaken be- 
lief that Christian worship is assisted by 
art. This belief is one of the results of 
_ looking to man for what can only come 
from God. The first century, during 
which the Church was a stranger to art, 
was the most glorious era of her history, 
and no epoch of Latin Christianity has 
been further removed from the faith and 
holy life of the primitive age than that 
in which Raphael and Michael Angelo 
wasted their skill in adorning their 
temples.”’ 

The scenes of Period II'., are laid 
chiefly in Western Europe. An account 
is given in several chapters of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the British 
Islands, and the labors of British and 
Irish missionaries. The Christian wit- 
nesses Called forth by the Mohammedan 
conquest of Syria also find a place in this 
period. For an illustrative extract we 
have selected a passage giving some ac- 

count of a heterodox sect which had its 
origin in Armenia during the seventh 
century, and afterwards spread itself by 
different offshoots in several European 


countries. Putting an especial value on 
the writings of the apostle Paul, at least 
so it is supposed, they received the name 
of Paulicians. ‘* The Paulicians main- 
tained that the multiplication of external 
rites had imperilled the true life of relig- 
ion. They contended against dependence 
on the magical ¢ffect of the sacraments, 
the use of which indeed they entirely dis- 
carded. It was, they declared, by no 
means Christ’s intention to institute water 
as a perpetual ordinance; by baptism He 
meant the. cleansing work of the Holy 
Spirit. So, too, they held that eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of Christ 
consists in coming into vital union with 
Him through His Word. They despised 
the wood of the cross, then an object of 
universal adoration, and protested against 
the worship of the Virgin Mary. Although 
their doctrines fostered the practice of 
strict morality no trace is to be found of 
the ascetic spirit; on the contrary, they 
treated the Church fasts with contempt. 
Learning: from the New Testament that 
all believers are one in Christ, they re- 
jected the distinction of clergy and laity 
and protested against the assumption of 
the Jewish priesthood by the Christian 
ministry. They had amongst them rulers 
and Church officers, but these were not 
distinguished by dress or badge, any more 


than by a supposed peculiar holiness.” In” 


this period (according to the text) we 
have a further illustration of Friends’ 
views in the testimony of a venerated 
monk belonging to an offshoot of this 
sect who was condemned at a synod held 
at Constantinople in 1140. He taught, 
as quoted from Neander, that “all singing 
and prayers, all participation in the out- 
ward rites of the Church, and study of 
the Scriptures, is vain, unless accompanied 
by that inward change by which man is 
delivered from the power of evil, Although 
a man should know by heart every word 
of Scripture, and in the pride of that 
knowledge pretend to teach others, still it 
would profit him nothing. unless accom 
panied by that higher instruction by which 
the soul itself is transformed ” 

In Period 1V., the scenes are still laid 
in Wesiern Europe, a chapter being de- 
voted to monastic life in each of the 
Monasteries of St. Gall, Cluny, Citeaux, 
and Clairvaux. 

Chapter V., tells the history of the 
English monasteries of Crowland and Bury 
St. Edmunds. In the sixth chapter we 
find that the Paulicians, to whom we were 
introduced in the last period, have gained 
a footing in Western Europe, and the 
volume concludes with a history of the 
Albigensian reformers, including the Wal- 
denses, of the r2th and 13th centuries, 
and the persecutions they suffered. We 
must, however, furbear making further 


quotations, and refer our readers to the 
volumes themselves. 

In drawing the work to a close the 
authors attribute the declension of the 
Church during the periods under review 
primarily to .the setting up of a priest- 
hood, and in the next place to prevalence 
of the ascectic element. The deplorable 
effects of the former are seen and felt 
even to this day, those of the latter seem 
to gain prominence only when joined 
with the former in the rigorous priestly 
discipline of the cloister. It is to be re- 
gretted that so little evidence is to be had 
respecting the ‘*heretics” who lived 
during these periods. Most of the infor- 
mation concerning them that has come 
down to us, has not only been transmitted 
by the hands of their enemies but has 
been published as an evidence of their 
apostasy. In the dark middle ages neither 
‘* heretics’’ nor their writings were know- 
ingly suffered to exist, and so it is that 
few rays of heavenly light have come 
down from these ages to us without first 
passing through the dark, cloudy medium 
of the papacy. 

The vaiue of the work is enhanced by 
a good index, copious references to 
authorities in the matters of history, and 
many beautiful and useful illustrations. A 
few of the illustrations, however, e.g., he 
Destruction of Monkwearmouth Monas- 
tery by the Danes, are fanciful and of no 
historical value, and ought not to find a 
place in a work professing to be histor- 
ically accurate. 








TELL THE PEOPLE THIS. 


A desire having been expressed that the 
words left by the late John Tindall Harris, 
to be spoken at his grave, should be mide 
useful to those who knew and esteemed 
him, as well as to others, his brothers and 
sisters have concluded to offer them in 
printed form. They were as fullows: 


‘‘Tell the people this: That Jesus 
my S:vior js to me unspeakably precious. 
He is all things to me, and has been all 
things to me for many years. Knowing 
assuredly that He is my Saviour, and that 
His Father is my Father, I contemplate 
my exodus from this present world, not 
with fear, but with a sure and certain 
hope of an eternity with my Lord—the 
Lord Jesu— in glory. 

‘Lord Jesus ! may I fall asleep in Thee 
and awake in Thy Presence, in the joy 
and peace of Thy beloved ones, to be for 
ever with Thee and Thine. 

(Signed) ‘‘ Joun TinDALL Harris.” 

The paper is dated 13th May, 1879, 
and was confirmed January, 1886. 

The interment took place at the cem- 
etery, Engham, England, on the 18th of 
Fifth month last.— Zhe (London) Friend. 
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A STIRRING CALL. 

Wherefore I cannot but call and cry 
aloud to you, that have been long profes- 
sors of the truth, and know the truth in 
the convincing power of it, and have 
had a sober conversation among men, 
yet content yourselves only fo know 
truth for yourselves, to go to meetings, 
and exercise an ordinary charity in the 
Church, and an honest behavior in the 
world, and limit yourselves within those 
bounds, feeling little or no concern upon 
your spirits for the glory of the Lord in 
the prosperity of His truth in the earth, 
more than to be glad that others succeed 
in such service. Arise ye in the name 
and power of the Lord Jesus! Behold 
how white the fields are unto harvest, in 
this and other nations, and how few able 
and faithful laborers there are to work 
therein! Your ‘country folks, neighbors 
and kindred, want to know the Lord and 
His truth, and to walk in it. Does noth- 
ing lie at your door upon their account? 
Search and see, and lose no time, I be- 
seech you, for the Lord is at hand. Ido 
not judge you; there is one that judgeth 
all men, and His judgment is true. You 
have mightily increased in your outward 
substance; may you equally increase in 
your inward riches, and do good with 
both, while you have a day to do good. 
Your enemies would once have taken 
what you had from you, for his name’s 
sake, in whom you have believed ; where- 
fore He has given you much of the world 
in the face of your enemies. But, O let 
it be your servant and not your master— 
your diversion rather than your business ! 
Let the Lord be chiefly in your eye, and 
ponder your ways, and see if God has 
nothing more for you to do; and if you 
find yourselves short in your account with 
Him, then wait for His preparation, and 
.be ready to receive the word of command, 
and not weary of well-doing, when you 
have put your hand to the plough; and 
assuredly you shall reap (if you faint not) 
the fruit of your heavenly labor in God's 
everlasting kingdom.—Wiliiam Penn's 
Preface to George Fox's Journal. 





JEHU AND SARAH W. NEWLIN were at 
Manchester Meeting, England, on First- 
day, Sixth month 26th. They attended 
the General Meeting at Ackworth on the 
29th and zoth, and have since been en- 
gaged in visiting most of the meetings in 
Yorkshire, in several places holding pub- 
lic meetings. They were at Pontefract 
Monthly Meeting, held at Wooldale 
Seventh month 18th, and expected to bc 
at Sheffield on First-day, the 24th, and to 
conclude their service at the Quarterly 
Meeting at Bradford on the 27th and 
28th; after which they propose thence to 
proceed to Ireland, and after visiting 
meetings there, chiefly in Ulster, to sail 
for America on the 21st of Eighth month. 





WHEN a Christian goes into the world 
because he sees it his cad//, yet, while he 
feels it also his cross, it will not hurt him. 


The Report 
mittee was read. 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 





(Continued from page 22.) 


Third-day Morning, Fifth month 24th.— 
of the Home Mission Com- 


J. B. Braithwaite, Jun,: I have heard this 


report with feelings of considerable disap- 
pointment, that after the lapse of five years 
there should have been such a result to bring 
before us. 
work of the Lord go on and prosper were 
strongly in favor of the appointment of this 
Committee five years ago. 
shows that the Committee is drifting further 
and further from the purposes for which it 
was appointed, 
which the Society has over the working 
classes is largely due to the fact that these 
have the idea that the Society preaches the 


Many of us who desire to see the 
But the report 


I know .that the power 


Gospel freely and without payment. Once 
knock that support away, and you destroy 
half the value of the Society as an Evan. 
gelistic body. Another thing that has caused 
much uneasiness amongst some of us, is, 
what I may call the establishment of pastors. 
They take the lead in, and in some cases al- 
together conduct, these meetings; and yet 
one does not see any evidence that these 
meetings are better able to stand alone to- 
day than they were before. There is no hint 
that Hereford Meeting is any less dependent 
upon the Friend established there than it 
was, The establishment of such a pastorate 
as this is only the natural consequence of 
paid service, because a man so paid must 
naturally feel that he must do something to 
earn his money. This Society has always 
felt that the preaching of the Gospel must 
not only be free, but that it is not to be con- 
fined to any one person, But how can this 
be observed, when there is one person who 
takes up the whole time of the meeting, and 
practically conducts that meeting? What 
we want in our Society is more individual 
willingness and faithfulness to give ourselves 
freely to the service of the Lord. But when 
we see a Committee remunerating people to 
give themselves entirely to the work, we feel 
that we can relieve ourselves of our personal 
responsibility by giving money to support 
the work of that Committee. But none of 
us can relieve ourselves of our responsibility 
in the army of the Lord by a pecuniary pay- 
ment. If we compare the work done by that 
Committee with the work done freely amongst 
us, there is no difficulty in seeing on which 
side the blessings increase. We were told 
in the First-day School Report that there had 
been an increase of 1,500 scholars in our 
schools during the year. How was that 
brought about? By paid ministry? No; 
by the self denying efforts of young Friends 
all up and down the country. 

William Robinson : I must own that I feel 
much sympathy with the remarks to which 
we have just listened. There is a growing 
feeling of uneasiness with regard to the di- 
rection which the work of the Home Mission 
Committee seems to have taken, especially 
in the direction of providing certain meetings 
or places with pastors. If I understand this 
part of the Home Misson Committee’s report 
rightly, I fail to see that there is more thana 
very little difference between the action of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting and our own action 
through the Home Mission Committee. Just 
another thing that specially crosses my mind: 
I believe that the Monthly Meetings are suf- 
fering from the action of this Committee. If 
our Monthly Meetings are to be in a healthy 
position, they must have devoted to them 
the religious strength of all the members 
within their limits. I hoped that the Home 
Mission Committee would work as much as 


carried on, 
work of this Committee with that of the 





possible with all the Monthly Meetings, and 
I believe we are losing greatly because they 
are not doing so. 
tinuance of this Committee, but I cannot but 
express my uneasiness at these matters. 


I do not wish the discon- 


John E. Wilson: While to a very large 


extent I sympathize with J. B. Braithwaite, 
Jun., in his feeling of the dangers that lie 
before us. [ cannot but think that both he 
and W. Robinson are looking at this matter 
in a mistaken light. 
deavoring to supplant the ordinary ma- 
chinery of the Society, but always do our 
best to ascertain and act upon the views of 


We are in no way en- 


Friends in each locality where the work is 
We can hardly compare the 


First-day School Association, which has an 


experience nearly ten times as long as ours, 
but we are in the most absolute harmony 
with those connected with that Association, 


and frequently co-operate with them. We 


should be glad if our workers would do their 
work without receiving a penny, but this is 
impossible. 


We are not all rich, and are 
we to exclude from the service of the Church 
every man who is not able to support his 
family during his absence? The very thing 
which Friends are so anxious should not be 
interfered wih, the direct call and simple 
guidance of the Lord to work, and the har- 
mony with the existing bodies in the Society, 
are all kept carefully before us on every oc- 
casion, 

Henry S. Newman: There are diversities 
of administration, but the same spirit, and I 
am sure that the Friends of the Home Mis- 
sion Committee are desirous to work in the 
same spirit of Christ, in which our dear 
friend J. B. Braithwaite does his work at 
Bunhill Fields, But it by no means follows 
of necessity that the line of that work 1s the 
only line that is desirable to travel upon. I 
believe that, without a single exception, this 
Committee has never attempted to do any 
work in any part of the country without first 
receiving an application from the locality, 
often from the Monthly Meeting itself, to 
help what was believed to be the state of that 
locality. We are systematically working in 
accord with the Monthly and other Meetings 
where the work is located. I should like to 
call attention to the term used by J. B. 
Braithwaite, “paid ministry.” Is it paid 
ministry because, when I am asked to go to 
the north of England, I receive my expenses? 
But suppose, instead of travelling for a week 
or two, the Lord lays it on one of His chil- 
dren to go and reside for a year or two, or 
even five years, in a certain locality ; does it 
make it paid ministry because he is resident 
instead of itinerant? I think there is breadth 
enough in our Quakerism for both lines of 
work. I know places where Friends are lo- 
cated in the service of the Home Mission 
Mission Committee, where there is quite a 
group of Friends taking part in the services 
on the First-day Morning Meeting, many 
more than did so five years ago. 

William Taylor wished, as one who had 
received much blessing from the work of the 
committee, to notice one or two things in the 
report and in J. B. Braithwaite’s address. 
His meeting had received two visits from 
Friends under the committee, whose work, 
benefiting chiefly those outside, had also been 
blessed to their own young people. In one 
place the report stated that people flocked 
to hear the Gospel; in another, that there 
was a great deepening of spiritual life ; and 
in another, that there had been a distribution 
of 17,000 copies of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Epistle. He could speak from personal 


knowledge of blessed results, not only in his 
own meeting but in many others in the North 
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which had come under the influence of the 
H. M. Committee. 
William Graham said that, with regard to 
the question before the meeting, they knew 
his opinion already. But there might be 
some there who did not. He was not like his 
friend William Robinson; he had never 
given his consent to this matter. The report 
had been very painful to many in the meet- 
ing, who knew full well that much of the 
work was not conducted on Friends’ princi- 
ples. Who would everthiuk of a Friend 
feeling called to ask or require that some 
singing should commence in a meeting ! 
Henry Brown had not stood aside from 
any work that was going on; but when he 
came to deal with this practical matter, he 
found that there were points, which had 
grown up in the course of the work, which 
seemed to him but the beginning of diffi- 
culty. At the bottom of it all was this pay- 
ment of ministers, Paying traveling expenses 
was avery different thing from paying a 
resident minister, He was not finding fault 
with the Home Mission Committee, but he 
believed that it was impossible for them to 
do the work that had been laid upon them. 
Joseph Armfield was under the impression 
that many Friends must have been well 
satisfied with the work of the committee to 
admit of the production of such a report as 
that. But he wanted Friends to look below 
the surface. The work seemed to be built 
up in a very systematic manner, but was it 
built upon the principles of the Society? 
Some Friends seemed to think that it was, 
but he had never seen any evidence of it. 
John Fyfe Stewart: The committee has 
been very careful never to interfere in the 
province of Monthly Meetings. When, asin 
some cases, individual Fnends have written 
to us, asking that some of our workers might 
go to their localities on a visit, we have al- 
ways replied that unless the Monthly Meet- 
ing or the Preparative meeting endorsed the 
proposition we could not accede, unless the 
work was entirely unconnected with the 
Meeting. When | look at this committee, I 
see there the fathers and the mothers of the 
Church, and these are the Friends who are 
stated to be letting down the principles of 
the Society. And another class I see are the 
workers who have devoted themselves for 
long years, without pay or reward, to the 
work of the Church. If any one comes be- 
fore us with the least idea of making a good 
living or having an easy time, surely we, who 
have not endeavored to spare ourselves in 
the work, are not likely to accede to such a 
course, We desire the welfare of the Society 
quite as much as any others; and I believe 
that, if some Friends knew more about the 
facts of our work, they would not say so 
much about it as they do. After taking from 
it the traveling expenses, what we have left 
of the £1450 is not very much, and that has 
sufficed for the support, wholly or partially, 
during the year, ot those who are working 
for the Society. with their families, to the 
number of nearly fifty persons. I do not 
think that members here, some of them 
whose yearly income may be more than that 
total sum, have the right to speak of the ser- 
vices of these as a paid ministry. If Friends 
would only try a little more constructive cri- 
ticism, and a little less destructive criticism, 
it would be better for the work and for the 
Society. The testimonies of this Society are 
as dear to us as to any of the members, 
John Taylor always felt that when this re- 
port was before us the meeting descended 
into a valley of humiliation. He felt hum- 
bled on behalf of the Yearly Meeting for the 
style of criticism that was directed against 
the report. He felt much sympathy with the 
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members of the committee, but he felt the 
deepest sympathy with those who were doing 
the active work of the commit‘ee. 

Wilham Pollard: Some Friends seem 
impatient at the criticism that is going 
on, But are we to sit still and see what 
we consider the undermining of our prin- 
ciples going on and say no word? I think 
our course lies in the direction suggested 
by the first speaker—that we should en- 
courage Quarterly Meetings to do their work 
in their own way, perhaps two or three of 
the smaller meetings uniting for the purpose. 
I do think that it would be better on all 
grounds that this committee should be forth- 
with disbanded, and the system given up. I 
believe it would be a wholesome thing for 
those Friends who have been set 2part, and 
are gradually becoming professional men, 
that they should go back to their ordinary 
callings. 

Richard Littleboy: I have felt a very. 
earnest desire that the love and harmony 
prevailing at all our previous sittings should 
not in any way de overset. But I must say 
that, with my dear friend John Taylor, I have 
felt it deeply humiliating that the Society 
should every year have to go through an 
ordeal of this character. I thought that, as 
the Yearly Meeting had seen fit to continue 
this committee for five years, it might be con- 
tinued for a few years longer without bring- 
ing this whole subject up again. In the 
reading of that report I could see a great 
many results that I was very thankful for. 
Again, exception was taken to the increased 
expense. I rejoiced at that increased ex- 
pense. It is evidence that the work they are 
doing is of great importance. If the com- 
mittee is reappointed, we shall continue to 
find that the expenses will be greatly in- 
creased, This1s Church work, and it is in- 
cumbent upon us not to be daunted by the 
difficulties which encompass it. I would 
rather desire that, in dependence upon 
Christ, we may be shown a way to surmount 
these difficulties; taking them day by day. 
Nothing can be turther from the facts than 
what has been said about the alleged an- 
tagonism to the Monthly Meetings. We have 
most earnestly desired that we may work in 
harmony with the Monthly Meetings wher. 
ever they are. It is not our care, and never 


























































action. We donot wish to lay down any 
lines that singing should be conducted in this 
meeting, or anything that is thought antago- 
nistic to Friends’ views in another meeting, 
but rather to leave the Monthly Meetings to 
conduct them in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free. I must just touch on 
what has been so often alluded to—what 
some are pleased to call the payment of the 
ministry. If the principle advocated is car- 
ried out to its logical extreme, we must lay 
down all that glorious work which was re- 
presented to us here last night. Are all those 
who have given up earthly prospects of a far 
higher character, in order to work for a mere 
pittance in the cause of the Gospel, to be 
called paid ministers ? No, my dear brethren, 
not in the sense in which this Society has 
usually employed the word, [hope that all 
will join in asking the Lord to bless this com- 
mittee and advance the work they are doing. 


William E. Turner abserved that, however 
Friends might differ as to the means to be 
employed for carrying out religious work in 
connection with this Yearly Meeting, he felt 
satisfied in his own mind that there was a 
widespread and growing desire that the work 
of the Lord in this Society should be done. 
And whatever might be thought of the work 
done by the H. M. Committee, there was an 
earnest desire for some way whereby the So- 















has been, to direct any particular course of 
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ciety might “readily and faithfully fulfill its 
calling. He had no doubt the committee 
sincerely desired to carry out the work en- 
trusted to them ; he hoped they did not wish 
to limit the expression of private judgment 
in the meeting. 

John S. Rowntree shared John Taylor’s 
feelings with regard to the humiliation of 
having to sit ‘and listen to such criticism as 
was being passed upon the action of the 
committee. Friends spoke of their testimo- 
nies, but a testimony was a witnessing, and 
the object of a witnessing was to obtain con- 
verts. As one meeting-house after another 
was Closed, he did not know what answer to 
give to those wo said there must be some- 
thing radically wrong here. In the early 
history of the Society there was an organiza- 
tion almost precisely similar to the Home 
Mission Committee of to-day, and it was 
when that machinery fell into disuse that we 
began to shut up meeting-houses instead of 
opening them. 

T. Pumphrey had sympathized largely, 

since the appointment of this Committee, 
with some of the tears expressed in the 
Yearly Meeting. But he was not prepared 
to believe that those fears were growing and 
intensifying. Many who did at one time 
hold them, had seen and recognized the 
great care taken to guard against their reali- 
zation and that the Committee had en- 
deavored to act upon the lines of true 
Quakerism. He hoped that the meeting 
would be willing-in brotherly love to en- 
courage this work. At the same time. he was 
not sorry that those fears had been laid be- 
fore the meeting again. 
’ G. Braithwaite, F. E. Fox, J. S. Sewell, 
E. R. Ransome, William Jones, and M. 
Wallis, hoped the Committee would be re- 
appointed. R. Brookbank, A. Midgley, C. 
Thompson, and M. Graham objected. 

Theodore Fry agreed with J. S. Rowntree. 
He did not think any member could have 
stronger feelings against a paid ministry than 
himself, but going into the ministry to obtain 
a livelihood was a very different thing from 
coming into it upon a clear call from God. 

Henry Hipsley thought the Committee 
ought not to be re appointed as a Committee 
of the Yearly Meeting, but should be placed 
upon the same footing as the Foreign Mis- 
sion Associatien. 


Third day Afternoon.—The consideration 
of the Home Mission Committee's report was 
again proceeded with. 

Edward Pearson: I cannot grant my as- 
sent to all that has been done by the Home 
Mission Committee during the past five years. 
In the matter of hymn-singing, for instance, 
I believe that they have seriously injured the 
cause which they have so much at heart by 
“this practice. On the other hand, what I 
have seen of their services has compelled 
me to rejoice in the existence of that Com- 
mittee, and for the services that have been 
put forward by it in the cause of the Master, 
I think that, instead of having slackened the 
feeling of responsibi ity in the direction which 
W. E. Turner has so well placed before us, 
it has rather deepened that feeling. Never- 
theless I cannot agree with the remarks made 
to the effect that discussions of this sort are 
a waste of time, which would be more prac- 
tically occupied by other subjects I hope 
there may always be those in this Yearly 
Meeting who shall utter their words of warn- 
ing, lest that which happened in the first two 
centuries of the Christian age should come 
upon us; for I do hold that these dangers 
are very real But I am not at all disposed 
to ask that the Committee should not be re- 
appointed: I do not consider that the Quar- 
terly Meetings as now constituted to-day are 
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fitted to take up this matier, though I hope 
the time may come when it will be possible 
for them to do so. 

Alfred Ransome did not think that the 
three hours spent in the discussion of this sub- 
ject had been lost. His own opinion was 
that the Committee should be again ap- 
pointed ; but he wanted to point out that the 
Quarterly Meetings would not be restricted 
in their individual operations in consequence, 
He hoped that all Friends, whether agreeing 
with the appointment or not, would remem- 
ber the Committee and the arduous duties 
they had undertaken in their prayers, 

Jonathan B. Hodgkin : With respect to the 
appointment of workers, the Committee con- 
tinually felt the weight of théefr responsibility 
in this respect, and no application was ever 
entertained without their being clearly satis- 
fied that the concern to labor laid before 
them was of the Lord. The fact that the 
Committee was not a local one had enabled 
it to come to decisions in such cases without 
being influenced by local and personal lead- 
ings, The Committee were thankful for the 
kird advice of Friends at all times, Let 
them come and talk over matters kindly 
with the Committee, and they would do their 
best to give a serious consideration to what 
was placed before them. 


C.S. Wilson, Stafford Allen, G. Satterth- 
waite, R. R Fox, J.M. Albright, and several 
other Friends, hoped the Committee would 
be re-appointed, F. Frith, R. Harding, and 
S. Beck were not prepared to suggest an- 
other course, though uneasy with the action 
of the Committee. J. Ashworth thought the 
work would be better done if placed on the 
lines of the Foreign Mission Association, and 
Samuel Alexander would have been glad if 
the subject could be referred to the Quarterly 
Meetings. 7 

The Clerk said that, following the discus- 
sion closely, he thought the meeting was pre- 
pared to reappoint the committee. Of course 
there had been a good deal of adverse criti- 
cism, but a good many of the Friends who 
had taken part in that did not go so far as 
to wish that the committee should not be con- 
tinued, It was always somewhat painful for 
the Friends at the table to come to a conclu 
sion against the judgment of many in the 
meeting, but a decision must be reached on 
one side or the other. 

A Minute-was then read reappointing the 
committee, and desiting that they should 
continue to work in harmony with the views 
of Christian truth and practice always held 
by the Society, and in accord with the meet- 
ings for discipline. 

J. G. Alexander was sorry that the Minute 
did not represent the feeling of that side of 
the meeting, which had expressed deep sym- 
pathy with and encouragement for the com- 
mittee in their work. 

Papers were read from the Meeting for 
Sufferings relative to the imprisonment of 
the two sons of Edward Voisin, of Jersey, 
for refusing to serve in the local militia. A 
memorial had been addressed to the Home 
Secretary on the subject, and he had prom- 
ised to take the matter into consideration. 

The action of the Meeting for Sufferings 
was endorsed, and they were encouraged to 
take further steps in the same direction if it 
should seem necessary. 

A report from the Friends in charge of the 
Anti-Slavery Fund with respect to slavery in 
Morocco, and a Minute from the Meeting 
for Sufferings in relation tothe Opium traffic, 
were read. 

John Taylor, on behalf of the Friends’ 
Temperance Union, laid before the meeting 
the subject of the facilities afforded by the 
English Government to traders for the sale 





of intoxicants of the worst character to na 
tive populations where the native authorities 
had forbidden the traffic. Several Friends 
agreed as to the startling character of the 
evil, and J T was authorized to draw up a 
Minute on the subject, and submit it to the 
Yearly Meeting. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Asout A New CaTHEDRAL.—Bishop 
Potter’s appeal or address in favor of the 
proposed $10 000 ooo Episcopal cathedral 
will be read in the churches of that de- 
nomination, and the expectation that 
liberal subscriptions will follow will prob- 
ably not be disappointed. The idea seems 
to have seized the great body of church- 
men and churchwomen with positive en- 
thusiasm. 

At the same time, it is not by any means 
smooth sailing. The Low Church feeling 
partakes of the enthusiasm, but to a very 
limited degree, the reasons or explana 
tions of which were, perhaps, correctly 
embodied in a brief conversation this 
morning with an influential and scholarly 
Rector in one of the up town parishes 
that has always been noted for its pro- 
nounced opposition, in the diocesan con 
ventions, to everything savoring of High 
Church tendencies. ‘‘ There is no room,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ for what is called the cathedral 
system in this country. Not only our 
church polity, but the whole genius of our 
republican system is against it. A great 
cathedral in the wealthy city of New York 
would invest the Bishop of this Diocese 
with a power and influence which would 
overshadow all other Dioceses, and in time 
destroy the happy equality that at present 
exists between them. It would be the 
first step, in fact, towards a Protestant 
Episcopal Popedom in fact, whatever it 
might be in name. It savors of the same 
ecclesiastical ambition which some years 
ago insisted upon the creation of a Protest 
ant Archbishop. Fortunately the feeling 
in the General Convention was such that 
that ambition was not gratified, and, in 
my judgment, it will be equally fortunate 
for the church if this not less ambitious 
cathedral scheme should likewise be rele- 
gated to oblivion.” —Phil. Public Ledger. 


FRENCH Missions IN SouTH AFRICA.— 
Our Committee of the French Protestant 
Mission are thinking of opening a new 
mission on the Congo in the part ceded 
to France. They have lately sent three 
gentlemen and one lady as reinforcements 
to the Zambesi. Our friends Coillard 
there find the preparative work very diffi 
cult. They have never seen anywhere a 
paganism so cruel, sensual, so thievish-: 
Their health, thanks to God, is pretty 
good ; they are never free from the fever, 
but it does not keep them in bed. Some 
months ago the Austrian traveller, Dr. 
Holub, began a journey across Africa 
from south to north, having his young 
wife with him. It went all right up to the 
Zambesi. North of that they fell into the 
hands of a wild tribe and were robbed of 
everything. Mrs. Hulub had scarcely de- 





cent clothing left on her, and her feet 

were bliste ed with walking when she ar- 

rived where the Coillards were. 
—Frienduf Misstons. A, MABILLE. 
Morija, March 24, 1887. 


Mexico.—The following letter, from 
Friends’ Missionary Advocate, was in- 
tended to be copied for our readers several 
weeks ago: 

Mexico City, Mexico, Fourth mo, oth, 1887. 

I am thanktul to say that the light has 
in a measure burst in upon this iniquitous 
city and many have found the true way. 
Our hearts take courage when in our own 
precious little meetings native Mexicans 
testify to the love of Jesus to them and 
their desires for deeper knowledge and a 
closer walk with God. It is wonderful to 
us how the Lord blesses the work, and 
yet, it is just like the Master to lovingly 
watch over His own. But I must say that 
we owe much of our success to José Parra. 
We regard him as a God-send to this mis- 
sion. He is the man who years ago 
opened the first B.ble in public in Mexico 
City, and from that time he has been 
earnestly enlisted in persuading his own 
people to throw off the shackels of Cath- 
olicism and accept the religion of Christ. 
With the modesty of true gentility and 
frankness, and with God-given power, he 
attacks the priests, holding them by con- 
vincing argument for an hour or more at 
atime. He has an influence over rich 
and poor, and many through him find 
their way to our little gatherings, who 
otherwise would not hear the Gospel. He 
takes part in our meetings both in speak- 
ing and prayer, and is a great help to the 
day school, always on the alert for new 
pupils. He is an excellent teacher in 
Spanish, and we are making as rapid pro- 
gress as could be expected. We find it a 
great comfort and pleasure to be able to 
read the Bible and catch the points of a 
discourse, as well as to engage in conver- 
sation un poguito. 

We lovk with great interest on our 
school work, and ‘al hough there are many 
discouragements to face, much has been 
accomplished that we have as many as we 
have daily under Bible teaching. Lillie 
is taithful in this, and those who do not 
come to our Bible school receive a lesson 
daily. She also takes much pleasure in 
visiting the homes of the sick and poor, 
and talking to them of the truth and 
beauty of the Protestant faith, The two 
Mexican girls we have in our famiiy are 
making good progress in every particular, 
and our hearts are made glad as we watch 
their development. 

As the work enlarges on our hands, we 
hopefully wait, trusting that in the near 
fnture we can open a school for boys. As 
it is the custom here for boys and girls to 
go to separate schools, this will be neces- 
sary if we hold the boys, and some that 
we now have are almost too large to come. 

MarcareT (©, TaBer. 


JaPpAN.—Mr.° Oishi, member of the 
Shingi Church, Kii, has been working 
very diligently to teach the mercy of God 
and love of the Saviour to the people of 
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the district of Kitayama, when he was not 
engaged in his business, and so there arose 
two believers and many friends of Chris- 
tianity; but the Buddhists did as much 
as they could to prevent the propagation 
of the Gospel and devised many peculiar 
methods to do it. So the leading persons 
proposed to hold a large social meeting to 
be addressed by both the Christian and 
Buddhist preachers and to judge which of 
them is right. When the meeting was 
opened Mr. Oishi made a hearty prayer 
to God and then a very impressive ad- 
dress. The Buddhist priests, however, 
hesitated what to do. Finally two of 
them ascended the platform, but they 
could not speak as they were continually 
interrupted by the noise and ridicule of 
the hearers. Mr. Oishi then ascended the 
platform and discussed thoroughly the 
advantage of Christianity over all other 
religions. His remarks were heartily ad- 
mired and agreed to by all who were pres- 
ent. Thus Christianity triumphed over 
Buddhism. The next day a thanksgiving 
meeting was held by the Christians in 
which a proposal to build a new church 
was at once agreed to by all, even those 
who are not yet believers, and now they 
are taking timber from the mountains to 
do it.— Zhe Tokio Christian. 


J. D. Davis, of Japan, writes as follows: 

‘* Mrs. Leavitt, who was here in the 
interest of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, during last summer and 
fall, did a grand work in interesting the 
women and many of the leading men of 
Japan in the cause, not only of temper- 
ance, but of purity, and of the elevation 
of woman generally, One of our leading 
Japanese workers said to me the other day 
that Mrs. Leavitt was a second Commo- 
dure Perry to the women of Japan.’’ 





Extract from a letter in the N. Y. Nation. 


WOMEN AT CAMBRIDGE AND OX- 
FORD. 





Newnham and Girton Colleges, Cam- 
bridge, and Lady Margaret and Somer- 
ville Halls, Oxford, have long been fa- 
miliar names to American readers; yet, 
although a detailed description of them is 
unnecessary, a few notes of impressions 
obtained in a recent visit to them may 
not prove a repetition of well-known facts. 

I remark, first, that the women stu- 
dents have felt the influence of the move 
ment among the men which is embodied 
in Toynbee Hall, London. Toynbee 
Hall is the well-known residence of a 
group of Cambridge and Oaford gradu- 
ates, situated in one of the worst centers 
of poverty in the East End. Its residents 
Strive to arouse and help their neighbors 
in quite the same way as any high minded 
man may seek to influence the litile com- 
munity about him. They take their part 
in the political,” educational and social 
life of their center, and make their hall 
life a silent object lesson in refinement 
and culture. Their avowed object is to 
‘*provide education and the means of 
recreation and enjoyment for the people 








of the poorer districts of London,” and 
they measure their success by the degree 
in which they attain ‘the creation of a 
higher tone of feeling and thinking, the 
growth of sympathy, courteous and mu- 
tual intelligence, and the destruction of 
social and conventional barriers between 
the so-called classes.’” Toynbee Hall, as 
acommunity of men, is naturally much 
restricted in its influence upon the women 
of its neighborhood. This limitation im- 
pressed me deeply in my visit to the Hall. 
lt was most interesting, therefore, to find, 
on visiting Cambridge, that others felt 
this lack, and that brave hearts and 
trained heads were planning to extend 
the work to women. Preliminary meet- 
ings have already been held towards form 
ing a **Women’s University Association 
for work in the poorer districts ot Lon- 
don,’’ after the Toynbee model. At the 
time of my visit there were such meetings 
at these four colleges for the purpose of 
ratifying the constitution which a jpint 
committee had drawn up. The obj-ct of 
the association, as stated, is ‘‘to promote 
the welfare of the people of the poorer 
districts of London, and more especially 
the women and children, by devisinz and 
advancing schemes which tend to elevate 
them, and by giving them additional op- 
portunities for education and recreation ; 
to rent and maintain a house for the resi- 
dence of educated women who will en- 
gage in carrying out this work; to re- 
ceive subscriptions and donations from 
all persons desiring to proinote these ob- 
jects, and to do such other things as are 
incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of these objects.” 

Only University members constitute 
the electoral body, but subscribers may 
become associate members. The Execu 
tive Committee is drawn from the past 
and present members of the four Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges, with liberty to 
add representatives from London Univer- 
sity if desired. The details of the plan 
are still undecided. Whether or not a 
salary shall be paid the ‘‘ Head Worker,” 
is a burning question. The opinion pre- 
vails that it is more consistent with the 
spirit of the scheme that the workers 
should, so far as possible, be self-support- 
ing, and that any form of almsgiving 
should be avoided. Southwark is thought 
to be a desirable center, and good work 
is expected to be done there among that 
class in the board schools known as ‘ pu- 
pil-teachers.”” The experiment will be 
first tried on a small scale. It is hoped 
that, 1f a sufficient number possessing an 
income of their own, either through in- 
heritance or by their daily employment, 
do not at first present themselves, women 
may come, in the frequent vacations of 
the schools and culleges, to share tempo- 
rarily in the work. 

The intellectual life of the women’s 
colleges is so bound up with the compli- 
cated machinery of the university system, 
and their faciliues and opportunities are 
based so Jargely upon the methods and 
the equipment of the men’s colleges, that 
a comparison with American colleges for 





women is most difficult. The attention is 
consequently drawn the more strongly to 
what may be called, by way of contrast, 
the physical conditions. The ‘‘ cottage” 
system of dormitories prevails. Newn- 
ham is erecting the third of these small 
halls, Somerville her second, while Lady 
Margaret has already established a second 
of simple appointments for those students 
who wish toeconomize. Girton alone is built 
on the large scale of Vassar and Wellesley. 

A visitor interested in the subject must 
notice how slight is the attention paid in 
all these colleges to physical education. 
Somerville Hall possesses no gymnasium 
whatever. Lady Margaret Hall has a 
small one, inadequately furnished, and 
unprovided with an instructor. Girton, 
also, possesses only a small one, reported 
‘unused; ” while Newnham’s, too, is 
diminutive and rarely used, and its bene- 
fits are restricted to those who care enough 
for its advantages to pay a fee. 

The number of students is increasing, 
and all but Lady Margaret are enlarging 
their accommodations in order to meet 
the demand for room. In both Cam- 
bridge and Oxford provision is made in 
the scheme of instruction for mature stu- 
dents who prefer not to put themselves 
under the discipline of life in one of the 
halls, Residence is obligatory at Girton, 
and strongly recommended at Newnham. 

In the last printed report of Newnham 
College there appears the statement that 
the ‘‘students of Newnham College are 
allowed to attend the lectures of the fol- 
lowing University Professors and Readers 
and University and College Lecturers,”’ 
followed by a list of nimety-threé gentle- 
men, including such names as Profs. 
Skeat and Creighton and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. In addition, lectures and indi- 
vidual coaching were given for Newnham 
by forty-two ladies and gentlemen. Evi- 
dently the University has no objections 
to the *‘ mingling of young men and wo- 
men in the classes.’’ 

The printed ‘* Ordinances of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge’’ contain, among 
other regulations referring to the exami- 
nation of women, the following : 

‘*That female students who have ful- 
filled the conditions respecting length of 
residence and standing which members of 
the University are required to fulfil, be 
admitted to the Previous Examination and 
the Tripos Examinations.”’ 





THERE can be no friendship where 
there is no freedom. Friendship loves a 
free air, and will not be penned up in 
strait and narrow inclosures. It will 
speak freely, and act so, too; and take 
nothing ill where no ill is meant; nay, 
where it is, it will easily forgive, and for- 
get, too, upon small acknowledgments. 

—Fenn. 
Lccaiicilopadediideninath 

Society is pleasant—yet it becomes a 
snare if it lead us from our secret cham- 
ber by its incessant attractions, and thus 
makes us strangers to our God and our 
own hearts. 
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UNBIASED MINDS may be assisted in 
appreciating the difficulty of finding pas- 
sages in the Scriptures which can in any 
manner be imagined to stand in relation 
to the teaching of one individual baptism 
with the Holy Ghost, definite as to time, 
subsequent to conversion, at once destroy- 
ing totally the carnal mind,—by exam- 
ining the following texts designated edito- 
rially in a contemporary journal as being 
in support of that doctrine: Malachi iii. 
1—3; Matt. iii. 11, 12; Acts i. 4,5; 
John xvii. 16, 17; Acts viii. 14—17; 
Acts xix. 1—6; Luke ix. 46, 54, 55; 
I Cor. iii. 3; Rom. vii. 14—25 ; I Thess. 
iv. 3. 

All readers of the Bible, and none more 
fully than Friends, understand that Christ 
is spoken of as sending (John xvi. 7), the 
Paraclete, the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, 
and is also, several times, by a figure espe- 
cially impressive to the Jews, said to baptize 
with the Holy Ghost. Apart from this 
common agreement, there is nothing 
whatever in any of the above cited pas- 
sages, or in any others in the Old or New 
Testament, that containsin it, when simply 
and reasonably interpreted, a suggestion 
of ‘‘ entire sanctification, by one baptism 
with the Holy Ghost, never repeated.”’ 
This is a g/oss forced upon a few texts, by 
those who cloud the abundant and urgent 
teaching of the Scriptures as to the duty, 
necessity, possibility and privilege of 
holiness, through Christ, with superfluous 
additions. 








LET IT BE REPEATED, with emphasis : 
The Holy Scriptures are penetrated, 
through and through, with injunctions 
and persuasions to holiness ; and the New 
Testament abounds in promises and as- 
surances that our crucified and ascended 
Redeemer will enable every one who ac- 
cepts and abides in Him to die untosin, and 
live in freedom from the bondage of sin. 
This is sanctification. Noone really con- 
verted, born of the Spirit, need ever sin. 
From the hour when he believes on Christ, 
surrenders his own will, and becomes a 
new creature (and nothing short of this 
is conversion and regeneration) our Lord 
will give him power over every tempta- 
tion, and make a way of escape from it. 
Much of the unprofitable reasoning about 
sanctification in our days appears to be 
Owing to a misapprehension about the 
new birth; its reality, its requirements, 



























its privileges. What is claimed for those 
who are now said to be ‘entirely sancti- 
fied,’? belongs to the first stage of con- 
scious Christian life: except, however, 
that the teachers of the new doctrine as- 
sert what Paul does not, that the conflict 
described in Romans vii. 14—25 is usually 
and normally ended in a moment. To the 
actual ending of this conflict we may give 
the name of Christian perfection. When 
and how it ends varies greatly, with the 
variations of human will, circumstance 
and character. 

Ir IS EASY TO SEE, how a low idea of 
what actual conversion, regeneration, is, 
came about in the world. It grew out of 
the widely diffused error of supposing the 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ 
to be sufficient for salvation, without 
change of heart or life. Faith, that is 
belief, assent of the understanding to a 
doctrine, was imagined to constitute a 
Christian. Such a ‘believer ” was ac- 
cordingly held to be justified ; however 
far he might be from any approach to 
holiness. Christians (if they were such) 
of this type must well stand in need of a 
‘¢second blessing.’’ In fact, they are not 
Christians, and the blessing they need is 
conversion, zrue faith in Christ, and re- 
generation by the Holy Spirit. After that, 
if they abide in Him, they may receive a 
second, a third, and many blessings} even 
such as are ‘* new every morning,”’ from 
Him. 

ACKNOWLEDGING, as all do, that the 
day of Pentecost, Acts ii., was pre-emi 
nently a time of baptism with the Holy 
Ghost, it is instructive to compare the ac- 
count of it with ‘‘ the great commission,”’ 
Matt. xxviii. 19. Teaching and baptizing 
with the Holy Spirit were exemplified on 
that day, by the conversion of three thou- 
sand souls. Any who may be unwil- 
ling to admit that our Lord baptized 
with the Holy Ghost through apostolic 
hands, need only to be referred to Acts 
viii. 17, Acts x. 44 and Acts xix. 6. 

Many of our readers who are not di 
rectly cognizant of the pressure exercised 
to make, not the teaching of holiness, 
which is essential to Christianity, but a 
certain dogma concerning it, a shibboleth 
among Friends, may weary of our repeti- 
tion concerning it. As soon it seems pos- 
sible without neglect of duty, we will 
gladly leave the subject of such differences. 
Well will it be for all, if we can come to 
leave the question Aow men become sanc- 
tified, with the simple Bible answer, ‘* by 














grace, through faith, and that not of your- 
selves, it is the gift of God;” and can 
then, with Paul, press forward, each one 
looking not only on his own progress, but 
also, for their sakes, on that of others ; all 
being ‘‘ one bread and one body.”’ 





AN EARNEST CONCERN is expressed by 


a correspondent, that the coming Con- 


ference of Yearly Meetings will issue a 
renewed declaration of the testimony and 
present duty of the Society of Friends. 


concerning Peace and International Ar- 


bitration. There seems to be no doubt 
that the Conference especially called upon 
that subject, by request of the Represen- 
tatives of New England Yearly Meeting, 
will be held at Richmond, Indiana, next. 
month. Yet a testimony of united ad- 
herence to the ancient principie of Chris- 
tianity, of ‘* peace on earth and good will 
towards men,’? will be altogether in keep- 
ing with the acknowledged purpose of the 
Yearly Meeting Conference. 

Another correspondent writes thus =: 
‘¢T hope the Conference may be enabled 
unitedly to adopt some fositive, unwaver- 
ing advisory action; such as cannot be 
misunderstood or misconstrued. If it 
does not, it would have been better if 
there had been no Conference.” 

One who has traveled recently among 
Friends in several Yearly Meetings, re- 
gards ‘‘ Ohio and the Pastoral question ”’ 
as the two subjects which are looked upon 
throughout the Society as most promi- 
nently in need of the practical attention 
of the Conference. If this be the case, 
we hope that carefully, prayerfully, fra- 
ternally and courageously, these subjects: 
may be considered, and, as way rightly 
opens, dealt with; most of all seeing to 
it that nothing shall be done in any man- 
ner against, but only for the Truth. 

WITNESSES FOR CuRIST, a very valuable 
book, in two handsome volumes, has, with 
great liberality, been placed, to the extent 
of 250 copies, at the disposal of Friends’ 
Book and Tract Committee of New York, 
for the Libraries of Friends’ Meetings and 
Bible Schools in this country. The work 
is an excellent sequel to Backhouse and 
Tylor’s Early Church History. _ We trust 
that those in charge of such libraries will 
take early opportunity to obtain the ad- 
vantage of this offer. Address, F. B- 
and T. Committee, 56 ‘Lafayette Place, 
New York City. 











ANONYMOUS communications are not 
acceptable to private persons, and are 
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mostly quite unprofitable to the conductors 
of periodicals. One lately received sug- 
gests the remark, that expressions thought 
not suitable to be signed, it would have 
been better not to send. 

Articles inserted in a paper may for 
special reasons have their authors’ names 
withheld from publication ; but it is a well 
understood expectation among journalists 
that they should always be known to the 
editors, as a guarantee of good faith. 


> 








Our New VoLume.—We are gratified 
to receive from our subscribers who have 
referred to the subject thus far, a very 
general approval of our ‘‘ new departure ” 
in changing the size and form of Zhe 
Friends’ Review. We are also pleased 
to acknowledge the almost daily receipt 
of more substantial encouragement in the 
form of new subscriptions. In the neces- 
sarily short time we had in which to make 
the change, some of the details have not 
been worked out exactly to our satisfac- 
tion, and we hope to improve in time. 
Meanwhile we may state, for the informa 
tion of those who do not see the other 
Friends’ journals, that Zhe Friends’ Review 
now has in it more reading matter than any 
other one published in this country under 
the auspices of Friends. There is quite a di. 
versity of type amongst them, but having 
had printer’s measurement made, we find 
that if all of them were set in one kind of 
tyne, the reading matter in the Friends’ 
Review, not including titles, advertise- 
ments, &c., would occupy more than one- 
third more space than would be afforded 
for such matter in any other Orthodox 
Friends’ paper published in this country. 
The changes now made have occasioned 
some delay in getting out our last two or 
three numbers, for which we must ask the 
indulgence of our readers; hoping that 
it will not occur again. 





‘* Memory SKETCHES, from the life of 
Harriet Steer.” The many friends of 
this dear ‘* Mother in Israel ’’ will be glad 
to know that such a book has been pre- 
pared by her daughter, and will be for 
Sale at the approaching Yearly Meetings 
of Ohio, Indiana and others. Price, 
$1.60. Published by Edward A. Jenks, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 





THERE are critical times of danger. 
After great services, honors and consola- 
tions, we should stand ypon our guard. 
Noah, Lot, David, Solomon, fell in these 
Circumstances. Satan is a footpad: a 


footpad will not attack a man in going 
to the bank, but in returning with his 
pocket full of money. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
Eighth month 28, 1887 
Matt, vi. 1—15 


LEgsson 1x. 
PIETY WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


Gotpen Textr.—Man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart. I Sam. xvi. 7. 


Christ’s teachings on the subject of 
purity of heart and life, and of mercy 
and love occupy the latter part of chapter 
v. and these last are continued in the first 
verses of ch. vi. Before entering upon 
it, let us briefly note the plain direct com- 
mands of ch. v. verses 43. 44; commands 
which the Society of Friends has always 
believed to be as binding as any other 
commands of our Divine Master. Advo- 
cates of peace are sometimes foiled by 
arguments of the necessity of war in 
some cases, or of the good results which 
have followed it; but the one unanswer- 
able argument is Christ's plain command 
to love our enemies, and the time is surely 
come when if we cannot bring about 
** prohibition’? as regards war, we can 
individually take and keep the position of 
total abstainers from it, not as if we 
needed to apologize for our views, but 
aggresively and doing all we can to spread 
them amongst all with whom we come in 
contact. 

1. Take heed that ye do not your alms 
(R. V. ‘* righteousness”) defore men. The 
Revised Version follows here the best 
MSS. and is undoubtedly correct, the one 
expression ‘‘ righteousness,’’ being after- 
wards subdivided into alms, prayer and 
fasting. Deut. xxiv. 13; Ps. cii. 9; Dan. 
iv. 27; Il Cor. ix. 9, 10. Zo be seen of 
them. This is the real thing forbidden— 
the wrong motive of seeking human praise. 
Gal. i. 10. We are told, ch. v. 16, to 
let our light shine before men, but as has 
been well said, ‘‘ Though we are to be 
seen to do good, we are not to do good 
to be seen.’” 

2. Therefore when thou doest thine 
alms. ‘In the original meaning of this 
word it was the quality of mercy (as 
charity originally meant Jove). The prac 
tice of the Hellenistic Jews limited the 
word to money-gifts.”"—Z//icott. Rom. 
xii. 8, 13; Gal. vi. 10; I Tim. vi. 17, 
18. Do not sound a trumpet before thee. 
This expression is figurative, meaning to 
make a great display of their charity. As 
the hypocrites do. Seev. 16 and ch, vii. 
5; ch. xv. 7, 8.9; Luke xii. 12. That 
they may have glory of men, The motive 
was just the opposite of that inculcated in 
ch. v. 16, viz., to get glory for themselves 
not for God. They have their reward. 
They are seen of men, and get the repu. 
tation of being charitable, which is what 
they were seeking. 

3. Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand docth. Not only do not seek 
honor from others, but do not even allow 
self-praise to comein. Do all with a 
single eye to God's glory. 

4. That thine alms may be in secret. 
God. is spoken of (v. 6) as ‘‘ thy Father 
which is in secret ;’’ so the thought here 
seems to be that the good deed should be 
kept as far as possible between ourselves 





and our God. This would indeed exclude 
self-glorification, and also if we did our 
alms truly unto the Lord they would often 
be more justly proportioned to our means 
than they now are. TZhy Father which 
seeth in secret. He to whom the service 
is done will reward it, and the reward wilh 
be given by Him as our Father, because 
the deed was done to our brother man, as 
being the son with us of the Heavenly 
Father. 

5. And when thou prayest, thou shalt 
not be as the hypocrites are. Cf. Luke xviii. 
g—14. Their whole idea of prayer goes 
no higher than their own heads. They 
pray not to get blessings from God, but 
to be seen ot men. They trust in them- 
selves that they are righteous and need 
nothing more, and so they have their re- 
ward. They are seen of men, and they 
go about to establish their own righteous- 
ness. See ch. v. v.20. This is just the 
opposite of that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness (ch. v. 6) which Christ is 
now explaining. 

6. Enter into thy closet. Even where 
this cannot be literally obeyed, as in the 
case of prayer offered in public, the spirit 
of it is to be observed, z. ¢., we are to 
withdraw our minds from all outside dis- 
tractions and fix them only upon God. 
Private prayér is, however, an essentiab 
part of the spiritual life. Cf. Il Ki. iv. 33. 

7. But when ye pray use not vain repe- 
titions as the heathen do. Eccl. v. 2; 1 Ki. 
xviii. 26; Acts. xix 34. Thereiteration ot a 
form of prayer with the idea that its mere 
reiteration will induce God to answer, is 
here intended. In India prayer mills are 
sometimes used, written prayers being 
placed in a kind of wheel, every rotation 
of which by the worshippers is reckoned 
as a prayer. They think that they shall 
be heard for their much speaking. Their 
idea of prayer is that the gods are either 
careless or hostile beings requiring to be 
roused or propitiated by some great effurt 
on their part. Either they must earn the 
blessing they desire or wrest it by force 
from the unwilling deity. Both these 
thoughts are totally foreign from Chris- 
tian prayer. 

8. For your Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of. ‘‘Your Father”’ 
in contrast with the cruel or indifferent 
deities of the heathen. You come to God 
with this or that form of prayer, you ask 
perhaps for things good in themselves, 
yet from your lips they are mere vain 
repetitions because your hearts are not in 
them, and your Heavenly Father knows. 
the real desires of your hearts before you. 
ask Him. 

9. After this manner therefore pray ye. 
(See Luke xi. 1—4.) The spirit andi 
method of true praver—not any precise 
form of words are here given. This prayer: 
in its extreme brevity and simplicity is in- 
deed a model of the kind of asking which. 
God desires from His children. Just as- 
an earthly father does not require long. 
explanations when his children ask for. 
bread, so our Father, knowing perfectly 
our needs, wants us to come, simply 
asking for their supply. Our Father. It. 
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has been well said that God comes to each 
soul separately, in order to bring it into 
unity with Himself first, and also with all 
other souls. (See also John xx. 17.) 
Hatliowed be thy name. This is the true 
doxology of the Lord’s prayer put at its 
right-place, # ¢., the commencement. We 
can afford to do without the concluding 
ascriptions of praise, if scholars should de- 


cide that they were not in the original, 


provided we truly live in the spirit of this 
one. It is God’s name of Father that we 
are specially called upon to hallow. Thus 
the prayer becomes at once the child’s 
prayer. The forgiven child of God hal- 
lows his Father's name, not by doubring 
His love, wisdom or power, but by coming 
in confiding trust to make his requests 
known. (See verses 31, 32.) 

10. Thy kingdom come. Our Father is 
a King, then, as well as a Father. He is 
a King, and we at any rate should be His 
willing subjects. His kingdom comes, not 
by added dominions, but by the multiplica- 
tion of His true suljecis. It is ‘ right- 
eousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” (Rom. xiv. 17, 18) Let it come 
in us first, and then ask that through us 
it may come in the hearts of many others 
also. ‘The true praying of this prayer 
implics that we are doing and giving all 
in our power to hasten on‘the coming of 
this kingdom in our own hearts and in the 
world.”— Fx loubet. Thy will be done in 
earth. (Matt. vil. 21; xxvi 39, 42.) 
This is a prayer that God’s will may be 
done not merely in the earth at large, but 
in our own flesh in particular. As it és 
done in heaven. Heaven is heaven be- 
cause there God’s will is done joyfully, 
perfectly, immediately ; and Christ teaches 
us to pray that it may be so done in us. 
He does not teach us to pray for impossi- 
bilities ; therefore this must be possible. 
Phil. ii 13. 

11. Gwe us this day our daily bread. 
The only place where this word is used. 
It is almost as if Christ coined a special 
word to express the continual freshness 
end unfailing character of the supply. It 
includes the supply tor both body and 
soul, and it reminds us that the supply 
comes fiom God, even though we may 
seem to earn outward bread by our own 
exertions. He gives us the health and 
wisdom, and without His blessing our 
effuris would be fruitless. 

12. And forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors. Forgiveness in the 
Christian sense never comes alone. We 
cannot be forgiven without being cleanesd. 
The two must go together. A man may 
say, lam unable to forgive such and 
such an injury. If thou wilt come to 
the Lord and yield to Him, He will give 
thee a new heart of love, and thou shalt 
forgive and be forgiven. 

13. And leaa us not into temptation. 
God does not tempt us (James i. 13), but 
we may, in following His guidance, find 
Ourselves in tempiation. If so, we are 
not led there to fall, but to be delivered. 
Some pray this prayer and then go volun- 
tarily into tempiation. To do this is al- 
most to ensure our falling. This prayer 





is to impress upon us the fact that we are 
under God's guidance, and to assure us, 
if we remain so, we shall be saved from 
disobeying Him. But deliver us from 
evil. R. V., from the evil one. The 
thought almost identical in both versions. 
The idea is, first deliverance, that involves 
a power outside of ourselves ; the second 
is deliverance from evi!. The promise is 
clear, ‘‘ There shall no evil befall thee.”’ 
The true explanation of this is, that God 
has the secret of taking the sting from 
what seems to be evil and turns it into 
blessing. This refers to outward trials. 
There is no power that will take the sting 
out of spiritual evil. Here the deliver- 
ance must be actual and complete. For 
thine is the kingdom. This doxology is 
left out in the R. V., but it is very ancient, 
and is found in the ‘‘ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,’’ a document of the early 
part of the second century. It means, 
Thou art our King and the King of the 
universe. And the power. As King, Thou 
rulest, and Thou hast not only promised 
salvation, but dost save. On this it natu- 
rally follows that Thine is ¢he glory, and 
it is all not only now, but furever. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Christ teaches throughout this Ser- 
mon on the Mount that the righteousness 
He came to bring was to reach down 
deep into the heart and control the mo- 
tives as well as the vutward actions. 

2. Thus in verses 1—4, acts of mercy 
are shown to be worthless, unless spring- 
ing from love to God. 

3- In verses 5—-8, prayer is shown to 





be useless unless really addressed to God. 
Prayer is based upon some knowledge 
(and it should be an ever increasing 
knowledge) of God's character, as well as 
of our own needs. 

4. We cannot really believe in God as 
our Father without being brought into 
brotherhood with His other children, and 
unless we love them we cannot worship 
Him acceptably. Verse 15 and I John 
iii, to, &c. 
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NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEET- 
ING. 





The Representative Meeting met Eighth 
mo. 10th, with rather more than the average 
attendance, while that for Ministry and 
Oversight convened at 2 P. M., about 100 
being present. A favored meeting was held. 

The Meeting for Business assembled on 
Eighth mo ith, at 10 A.M., L. Lyndon 
Hobbs acting as Clerk, with Dr. E. Cart- 
land and Robert C. Root as Assistants, Fer- 
vent prayers were offered for Divine help in 
transacting the business to the edification of 
the members and the glory of the great Head 
of the Church. A member expressed great 
satisfaction at the presence of the many 
young men, hoping that they would attend 





all the sessions and take part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Nearly all of the forty representatives of 
the seven Quarterly Meetings were present. 
Certificates for the following ministers and 
their companions were read, viz.: David J. 
McMillan, Milton Cox and Eli Middleton, 
from Indiana; Rebecca $. Collins, ot New 
York City, and daughter, Mary F. Walton; 


Anna J. Winslow and Rachel Smith, Wm. 
H. Perry, Eunice and Jacob B. Carter, of 
Kansas; Emily E. and John J. Peckham, of 
New York State. Barnabas C. Hobbs and 
Job Hadley, of Western Yearly Meeting, 
and J. and A. B. Collins, from Philadelphia, 
were also in attendance. 

A cordial invitation was extended to all 
these, in true Gospel hberty, opening wide 
the door to service during the annual gather- 
ing. The resident members felt full unity 
therewith, and some could even “ thank God 
and take courage.” 

B C. Hobbs, in the course of his labors 
for and among the eastern Cherokees in 
East Tennessee, desired an opportunity to 
advocate the claims of these Indians, 

The London General Epistle of Fifth mo, 
last was read by the Clerk. Great satisfac- 
tion was expressed with the excellent advices 
contained therein, particularly in relation to 
outward baptism. B.C. Hobbs dwelt par- 
ticularly upon this subject in a clear forcible 
style, calling attention to the firm ground 
held by the members of London Yearly 
Meeting surrounded by prevailing outward 
forms of religion. 

After considerable discussion it was con- 
cluded to print 3000 extra copies for circula- 
tion, together with the minutes, among mem- 
bers and others. D. J. McMillan urged those 
present to take home the Epistle, study it, 
and not lay it aside, 

The usual meeting for worship was held 
at 2 P. M.,in which B. C, Hobbs and other 
ministers were engaged in. living testimony 
to the truth. Rebecca Collins, now in her 
83d year, offered earnest supplication for the 
young to surrender themselves wholly to 
their Saviour without delay, while the offer 
of salvation is made. j.¢ 


(To be continued.) 





JEAN DOLLFUS. 





Jean Dollfus, an earnest and devoted 
advocate of Pcace, Arbitration and Dis- 
armament, died lately at Mulhouse, where 
he was born in September, 1800. A devo- 
ted patriot, an eminent manufacturer, a just 
and generous master, a word sums up his 
long and useful life: he was a good man. 
When in 1870 the German army invested 
Mulhouse Jean Dolltus was mayor. The 
victor had imposed on the town a levy 
which even at total ruin it could not pay. 
Dolltus sought the German commander 
who received him amidst the guns pointed 
on the town, one battery being specially 
directed on the operatives’ buildings which 
were and are ihe glories of the name of 
Dollfus. Atthe first words of the citizen the 
German general cut him short with violent 
language and gesture. Dollfus, who on 
this occasion hid thought it fit to wear 
his order of commander of the Red Eagle 
of Prussia, tore it from his breast and 
throwing it the feet of the Prussian, said : 
‘*Go, tell your master that I will not 
wear an order that your conduct dis- 
honors.” ‘Do you forget,” said the 
general in fury, ‘*that I can order you 
to be shot on the spot ?”’ ‘* Do so if you 
dare,” said Dollfus, calmly crossing his 
arms, ‘*1 am ready.’’ Thisact of heroism 
saved the town. Last year Jean Dollfus 
was still a member of the Reichstag, faith- 
ful as long as he had strength to the ban- 
ner of Protestation.—Arditrator. 
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For Friends’ Revi:w. 


COLORING SUBSTANCES. 





(Concluded from page 28.) 


Dyewoods. Lugwood (Hamatoxylon 
camprachianum), as \ts name implies, was 
formerly obtained fiom a tree growing in 
a dk partment of Mexico bordering on the 
Gulf, but, the supply having been nearly 
exhausted, it is now imported from Jamai- 
«a and St. Domingo. It attains the height 
of thirty to forty feet, the trunk being 
deformed and the crooked branches armed 
with strong thorns. The heart-wood only 
is used. 

It was first introduced into England in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but twenty 
three years after her accession to the throne, 
its employment was forbidden under the 
most severe penalties, on the ground that 
the color was fugitive and easily affected 
by weak acids and the atmosphere. Now, 
it stands first in importance as a dye. 
wood. It is very hard, of a fine grain 
and sinks in water. The taste is sweet 
and astringent. Hoematin or hcematoxy- 
lin, the coloring extract, is obtained by 
heating chipped logwood in water at 130° 
Fahr., filtering the liquor, drying it, treat- 
ing it with alcohol and again drying. In 
boiling water only about three per cent. 
of coloring can be extracted, but alcohol 
and ether dissolve it with facility. A deep 
and permanent dye can be secured by 
the combination with one of the salts of 
iron or the bi-chromate of potash. A 
cheap writing ink may be made by dis- 
solving half a pound of extract of log- 
wood in five gallons of hot water, and 
adding half an ounce of powdered bi- 
chromate of potash, stirring the solution 
occasionally for several hours, and then 
straining it. 

Brazil, Peach, Sapan and Lima woods 
are trees of the genus ce@sa/pina, belong- 
ing to the natural order Leguminosae. They 
all yield a yellow or orange dye, changed 
by treatment with chemicals toa fine rose 
or rich red tint. Sandal, Barwood and 
Camwood are also indigenous to foreign 
countries. They yield in cold water from 
five to seven per cent. of color, but in 
alcohol, from fifteen to twenty five per cent. 
In England, Barwood is extensively used 
for producing on cotton yarns the bril- 
liant orange red known as mock Turkey 
red, but which is neither, as fast nor as 
bright as the genuine. 

The pith of the Sorgho, or Chinese 
sugar cane, yields a ju'ce which, when 
fermented or boiled with dilute sulphuric 
acid gives a red which the Chinese use as 
a dye. 

In addition to the above there are other 
vegetable coloring matters, but most of 
these have passed into disuse, owing to 
tthe greater abundance of other sources of 
supply, and the rapid progress of chemical 
science and discovery within the past 
Quarter of a century. 

Antiine was first discovered in 1826 by 
a German chemist among the products of 
distillation of indigo with potash. In 
1840 it took its present name of ani/, the 
Portuguese word for indigo. 













tar, contains more than forty substances, 
that have been separated from it by de- 
structive distillation, 
yet but little known in regard to their 
chemical character. 
most important, was discovered in 1825 
by Faraday, but Hofmann, in 1846, first 
pointed out its existence in coal tar. By 
the action of nitric acid upon it, mitro- 
bensine is obtained, from which, by distil- 
lation with dilute acetic acid and pul- 
verized cast-iron at 360° Fah. the aniline 
passes over. 
having a wine like odor and pungent 
aromatic taste. Its specific gravity is 1.02. 


covered and patented in 1856. 
the first dye from aniline practically ap- 
plied, and stimulating further investiga- 
tion. 









The black, viscid liquid, known as coal 


Some of these are 


Benzine, one of the 


It is a colorless oily liquid, 


Among the.various tints formed from 


this substance, Magenta, a rich bluish red, 
demands notice. 
chine, from the well-known Ladies’ ear- 
drop (Fuschia codinea), but about the 
date of the battles of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, its present name was adopted. 
This dye cannot be obtained from chemi- 
cally pure aniline, but requires, as ascer- 
tained by Hoffman, the addition of to 
luine, another of the elements of coal-tar. 
Though not the first product discovered, 
it is by far the most important, forming 
the starting point of the greater number 
of the other aniline colors. 
magenta that is made, is by distilling ani- 
line containing twenty five per cent. of 
toluine with a concentrated solution of 
arsenic acid, adding, after boiling four or 
five hours, 720 pounds of common salt to 
600 pounds of crude magenta. 


It was first called Fus- 


Most of the 


Although aniline colors have a strong 


affinity for animal substances, they merely 
communicate a fugitive stain to vegetable 
fiber, easily removed by washing. 
siderable difficulty was experienced at first 
in their application to the dyeing and 
printing of cotton. 
necessary to use a mordant, such as a de- 
coction of galls, sumach, or some other 
substance rich in tannin, afterwards pass- 
ing the cloth through a bath of alum or 
dilute sulphuric acid, and then rinsing 
thoroughly in cold water. 
cess the cotton readily takes up the ma- 
genta. 


Con- 


Hence it became 


By this pro- 


Mauve, or aniline purple, was dis- 
This was 


The first green from aniline, called 
‘‘ emeraldine,’” was discovered in 1860. 


Aldehyde green, a beautitul color, was 
accidentally made in France, at the sug- 
gestion of a photographer, who recom 
mended the use of hyposulphite of soda 


to a dyer who wished to fix a blue shade. 


The aniline yellows are not regularly 
manufactured, but arise as by products in 
the preparation of other colors. They 
are frequently adulterated with other ele- 
ments of nitrobenzine, and generally con- 
tain five per cent. of arsenic. 

Picric acid, another constituent, is made 
by the action of dilute nitric acid on 
phenol. The operation is dangerous. It 
is sometimes saturated with soda, forming 
an explosive compound having four times 


the force of gunpowder. 
in Berlin, forty Ibs. of picrate of soda ex- 
ploded, destroying the manuiactory and 
killing four men. 


Some years ago 


Aniline black was patented by the French 


in 1863. It is of a very indefinite nature. 
As it is quite insoluble in water, alcohol, 
soap lye, acid or alkaline solutions, it 
must be formed on the fiber itself. Great 
d fficulty was experienced at first from the 
effect of excess of acid and copper chlo- 
ride upon the rollers of the printing ma- 
chines, but this was eventually overcome 
by the substitution of vanadium, uranium 
or iron. 
there will be a greenish tinge. 


If there is any excess of acid, 


In the manufacture of dyeing materials 


and the snbsequent processes, there is a 
temptation to adulteration, or to produce 
the brightest colors by the admixture of 
substances of a poisonous nature. 
this we may infer that clothing worn next 
the skin should either be white, or, if 
tinted, that the dye should be absolutely 
harmless. The same precaution will apply 
to the chemical properties of any article 


From 


in domestic use, and more especially to 


our daily food. A knowledge of hygienic 


physiology seems essentially necessary 
with the advancement of chemical science 
in every department. 





THE TREASURED HANDKERCHIEF. 


On the occasion of Mr. John B Gough’s 
funeral at Hillside, a little handkerchief 
was placed over the back of his chair, the 
latter being placed at the head of the 
coffin. 

The story of that handkerchief was told 
by Mr. Gough in an address in Cooper 
Institute, on the occasion of the fiith an- 
niversary of the National Temperance So- 
ciety, in May, 1870. Mr. Gough said: 
‘*T have in my house a small handker- 
chief, not worth three cents to you, but 
you could not buy it from me. A woman 
brought it and said to my wife: ‘I am 
very poor; I would give him a thousand 
pounds if I had it; but I brought this. I 
married with the fairest and brightest 
prospects before me; but my husband 
took to drinking, and everything went. 
The piano-forte my mother gave me, and 
everything, was sold, until at last I found 
myself in a miserable room. My husband 
lay drunk in the corner, and my child 
that was lying on my knee was restless. 
I sang ‘* The light of other days has 
faded,’” and wet my handkerchief 
through with tears. My husband,’ said 
she to my wife, ‘met yours. He spokea 
few words and gave a grasp of the hand, 
and now, for six years, my husband has 
been to me all that a husband can be to 
a wife, and we are getting our household 
goods together again. I have brought 
your husband she very handkerchief J wet 
through that night with my tears, and I 
want him, when he is speaking, to re- 
member that he has wiped away those 
tears from me, I trust in God, forever.’ 
These are the trophies that make men 
glad.”"— Gough Memorial, 
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RURAL. 

BuGs AND OTHER ENEMIES.—1. The 
codlin moth. This creature has succeed- 
ed in ruining one half the apple crop of 
the United States, leaving the matured 
fruit wormy and defective. The remedy, 
it is now agreed, is an arsenical mixture, 
either of Paris green or London purple. 
This should be prepared in a cask and 
sprayed over the trees with a force-pump. 


For a large orchard the cask should be* 


mounted in a cart or wagon and driven 
from tree to tree. Young trees can be 
easily sprinkled with a Woodason Liquid 
atomizer, but larger trees require a furce- 
pump worked by the foot. Such a pump 
should be on every farm for divers pur- 
poses. The time for spraying is when the 
apples are just dropping their blossoms, 
and again when they are as large as the 
tip of the finger and before they begin to 
hang downward. The object is to send a 
very fine spray so that a particle of the 
poison may fall into the calyx or blossom 
end. This treatment of the moth should 
be adhered to, or even enforced by law, 
and in five years we can have the pest so 
reduced as to be practically overcome. 
Two years’ failure of apple crop, in suc- 
cession, has reduced them in this section 
for this year to a minimum. 

2. The Plumcurculio. The use of Paris 
green or other arsenical mixtures it is not 
likely will do much to retard this insect. 
It cuts the plum not to eat, but to deposit 
an egg. However, they may be no doubt 
reduced by such applications The real 
remedy is to jar (not shake) the trees 
twice a day from the time the petals begin 
to fall until the plum is as large as the end 
of your finger or half grown. I keep up 
the jarring for three weeks. Then, if I 
have choice varieties I go about with a 
step ladder, and taking the tip of a pocket 
knife snip out the little bit of plum in the 
semicircle of the bite. In this is the small 
white egg. The plums will heal over, and 
so I often save bushels by three or four 
hours’ work. The egg can also be crushed 
by pressing with the knife tip on the little 
protuberance of the plum. After the egg 
has hatched it is useless to cut. 

The time for jarring that I prefer, is 
early morning, and about four in the 
afternoon. The cloth used should be slit 
up half way in the middle, and be large 
enough to cover under the whole tree. 
The pounder should be made of a pole 
six or eight feet long, with a mallet on the 
end ; over this wallet wrap fold after fold of 
old carpet until it is very soft so as not to 
bruise the trees. Tie it on ; and butt the 
tree with this padded mallet. Strike two 
or three times in rapid succession, when 
the bugs will fall on the blanket. Gather 
them as soon as possible and crush them, 
for they can fly, and will soon be off. 
Shaking the tree will not dislodge them. 
There is no reason for losing your plum 
crop. 

3- The foes of the cherry. The insect 
enemy is the plum curculio. It must be 
attacked precisely as in the case of the 
plums, by jarring. But except in case of 





early cherries, the curcvlio does lit:le 
damage if it has plums to work in, for it 
prefers the plum by all odds. The Early 
Richmond cherry I am careful to jar and if 
curculios are very abundant I would jar all 
cherry trees. But after the curculios come 
the robins. When you have but few trees, 
by all means plant the Montmorency and 
Morello. These form small, round heads, 
and bear very young. My planis to cover 
them with tarlatan, an inexpensive net- 
ting. Sewing two strips together, I draw 
it down over the tops of the trees and 
fasten it below, so that a bird can only 
get in at the bottom. But he will never 
go in twice, as he cannot get out without 


a terrible fright. I had Montmorencies 
in super’ order for eating last year, until 
September. If you have any thin old 
cloth, calico or strainer cloth, or old 
sheets, they will do for covering ; and the 


fruit will ripen quite as well as if uncover- 


ed. The advantage of this plan is that 
you will for the first time in your life, be 
able to eat cherries absolutely ripe. 


4. For squash bugs there is really no 


real remedy that is safe but to place boxes: 


around the hills about six inches high, 
covered with tarlatan or netting. It is 
necessary to draw-dirt up well around the 
boxes, so that the bugs cannot crawl un 
der. The cloth can be tacked on if you 
choose, or drawn over, with a flat stone 
on each corner. I cover fifty each year 
of melon and squash hills, and the same 
covers will last five years. The cost of 
applying is small, but it must be done 
when the seeds are put into the ground. 
Thousands of remedies, such as saltpetre, 
tansy, buckwheat, &c., are advertised, 
but they are humbugs. Try the boxes 
and gotosleep. For the black stink bug 
I should apply Paris green; but am not 
speaking from experience. They seldom 
bother me. 

5. Slugs on roses, and on pears or 
grapes. Mix in asprinkling pail of water 
two teaspoonsful of hellebore and one tea- 
spoonful of kerosene—and sprinkle your 
roses, throwing it well under the leaves. 
Or take Woodason’s bellows and blow 
hellebore or Persian insect powder (bu 
hach) all over the bush. Do the same to 
pears or grapes. A boy of ten can do the 
work. One application is enough. Begin 
as soon as the slug begins. I have several 
hundred rose bushes, and never apply 
more than twice seldom but once. 

The currant worm. Use hellebore, 
or buhach, precisely as in the case of the 
roses. Care must be taken to blow en- 
tirely through the bushes. As two sets of 
worms appear, you must apply twice, once 
in May and again about June 15th. These 
remedies are insect poisons, but will kill 
no one by getting an atom in his stomach. 
They destroy the worms and slugs by 
touching the skin. It is a good plan to 
alternate your rows of currants with rows 
of gooseberries. Worms will assail the 
gooseberries first, and can be killed there, 
seldom touching the currants. 

7. Cut worms. These often cut off deh. 
lias, Lima beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, 
&c. The best remedy is to wrap a strip 





of writing- paper about one inch wide 
about each plant, pressing it down tight 
to the ground. This will take almost no 
time and is entirely effective. Nothing 
can be more provoking than the work of 
these destructive creatures. They are 
specially fond of stock gilliflowers; but 
use the papers and have no trouble. 

8. The increasing value of the grape 
crop, rivaling the apple crop in value, 
makes it desirable to have a simple remedy 
for the black rot and -mildew, and other 


evils. There is no longer any doubt about 
the value of arsenical mixtures for the 


black rot—sulphur for mildew and bagging 


to protect from bees. But I have myself 
given up bagging and will shoot every 


English sparrow that appears on my 


grounds. These birds work on sweet 
grapes early in the morning; and the 
hornets immediately attack every punc- 
tured grape and eat it out. But back of 
all remedies we mnust begin with our vine- 
yard. This should be planted on well 
drained sunny slopes and kept open to air 
and sun, and be thoroughly well drained. 


If possible have a south or southern ex- 


posure. Mildew never appears in my 
vineyard, nor anywhere among my vines, 
except in one shaded, old, over-grown 
arbor. Here, during very wet seasons, 


it sometimes shows itself. Tne Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a circular 
giving receipts for arsenical mixtures to 
be used. Instead of repeating, I refer the 
vineyardist to Commissioner Colman, at 
Washington. 

For mildew on roses and other green- 
house or window plants, use sulphide of 
potash. Dissolve in a gallon of water a 
quarter of an ounce, and apply with a 
syringe or liquid atomizer. This will not 
injure the foliage, but will destroy the dis- 
ease. A good plan for preparing kero- 
sene for application in any Case, either 
with or without hellebore, is to mix four 
ounces of kerosene with a gallon of sour 
milk, by shaking. Then add four or five 
gallons of water. The kerosene will have 
been so thoroughly mixed with the milk 
that it will not float on the water. Kero- 
sene is death to insects, but it is also death 
to plants and trees. It must, therefore, 
be applied with great care. One tea- 
spoonful to ten quarts of water is enough 
for killing insect pests, and will not hurt 
vegetation. Ise it in this proportion to 
break up ants’ nests. Break open a nest 
and sprinkle freely, and they will vacate. 
Use the same or clear kerosene in hen 
houses, and all vermin will be destroyed. 
Spray horses and cows w.th buhach, dis- 
solved, two or three times a day to keep 
off the flies. 

But it is folly for us to expect to suc- 
cessfully combat with the insect tribes 
without our allies, the birds. The cruel 
and criminal practice of slaughtering these 
feathered friends must in some way be 
stopped. My own place, where birds are 
absolutely safe, is yearly chronicling the 
arrival of new varieties and species, prob- 
ably driven from other sections. Among 
others the grosbeak has come in large 
numbers, the indigo bird, the wood thrush, 
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and one or two that I am not ornitholo- 
gist enough to name. They are welcome, 
and will find my plantings adjusted to 
their advantage. 

I have referred to Woodason’s bellows 
for powders and atomizer for liquids. 
They are as good as any that I have seen, 
and can be recommended. Persons not 
living in cities can get them from the 
manufacturer, 47 Canalport Avenue, Chi- 
cago. I presume there are others of equal 
value. I believe that hellebore and pyre- 
thrum, or buhach, are really destructive 
in all the cases I have mentioned, except 
flies.- These are destroyed directly by in- 
haling or imbibing the poison; slugs or 
worms are destroyed by the contact.— 
G. P. PowELL, in /ndependent. 





JOHN SCOTT. 


To many of the readers of Zhe Jnter- 
change, the news will come as the news of 
a personal loss that on the gth inst., our 
aged friend, John Scott, died in California 
in the goth year of his age. He gave 
himself to the Lord in early life, and very 
soon began to speak in our meetings so 
that he was a minister for over half a 
century, and until during the last few years 
when the infirmities of age and distance 
from us prevented, took a very active and 
important part in the work of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, having been fora number 
of years clerk of the Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight. He was born in Balti- 
more County, near Baltimore, and made 
his home during a large part of his life at 
Gunpowder, in that county, being after- 
wards at Darlington, Maryland, and 
spending his last days in California with 
his children. For many years he belonged 
toa small meeting which was held in his 
own house. He was a miller and had 
upon him not only his business but also 
the care of a large family. Yet notwith- 
standing this, he traveled very contin- 
uous!y year after year in the ministry, 
both in his own Yearly Meeting and in 
others. His special concern was for the 
little meetings, which were then often 
overlooked, and for those in affliction and 
sorrow. He was active not only in the 
public ministry, but in his private life. 
When his neighbors were in trouble they 
would send for him to comfort them, 
when in perplexity they would often come 
to him for advice, and he was frequently 
able to act as peacemaker between con- 
testing parties. 

In his ministry he was very simple and 
loving, constantly dwelling upon the un- 
merited mercy of God in Christ Jesus and 
insisting upon the importance of that 
“faith which works by love to the purifying 
of the heart.’ Of this faith his own life 
was a continual example, for his heart was 
overflowing with love and genuine sym- 
pathy for others, and his faith enabled him 
to remain the same cheery trustful Chris- 
tian through his long life.—Adridged from 
The Interchange. 





LAWS, 17TH CENTURY. 


The statutes copied below, from an 
ancient volume relating to the history.of 
the American colonies, were enacted by 


the people of the ‘“‘dominion of New 
Haven :”’ 


The Governor and Magistrates, con- 
vened in General Assembly, are the su- 
preme power under God, of this inde- 
pendent Dominion. 

From the determination of the Assembly 
no appeal shall be made. 

The Governor is amenable to the voice 
of the people. 

Conspiracy against this Dominion shall 
be punished by death. 

Whosoever says there is a power and 
jurisdiction above and over this Dominion, 
shall suffer death and the loss of his prop- 
erty. : 

Whoever attempts to change or over- 
turn this Dominion, shall also suffer death. 

The Judges shall determine controver- 
sies without a jury. 

No one shall be a freeman, or give a 
vote, unless he be converted, and a mem- 
ber in full communion of one of the 
churches allowed in this Dominion. 

Each freeman shall swear by the blessed 
God, to bear true allegiance to this Do- 
minion, and that Jesus is the only King. 

No Quaker, or dissenter from the es- 
tablished worship of this Dominion, shall 
be allowed to give a vote for the election 
of magistrate or any other officer. 

No food or lodging shall be offered to a 
Quaker, Akamite, or other heretic. 

If any person turns Quaker, he shall be 
banished and not suffered to return but on 
pain of death. 

No priest shall abide in the Dominion ; 
he shall be banished ; and suffer death on 
his return. 

Priests may be seized by any one with- 
out a warrant. 

No one to cross the river, but with an 
authorized ferryman. 

No one shall run on the Sabbath day, 
or walk in his garden, or elsewhere, ex- 
cept reverently, to and from meeting. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make 
beds, sweep houses, cut hair, or shave on 
the Sabbath day. 

No woman shall kiss her children on 
the Sabbath or fasting day. 

The Sabbath shall begin at sunset on 
Saturday. 

To pick an ear of corn growing in a 
neighbor's garden, shall be deemed theft. 

A person accused of trespass in the 
night, shall be judged guilty, unless he 
clear himself by his oath. 

When it appears that-an accused has 
confederates, and he refuses to discover 
them, he may be racked. 

None shall buy or sell lands without 
permission of the selectuzen. 

A drunkard shall have a master ap- 
pointed by the selectmen, who are to de- 
bar him from the liberty of buying and 
selling. 

Whoever publishes a lie, to the preju- 





SOME OF THE CONNECTICUT BLUE | dice of his neighbor, shall be set in the 
stocks, or be whipped ten stripes. 


No minister shall keep a school. 
Every ratable person who refuses to 
pay his proportion to support the minis- 


ter of the town or parish, shall be fined 
by the court £2 and £4 every quarter, 
until he or she pay the rate of the minister. 


Men-stealers shall suffer death. 
Whoever wears clothes trimmed with 


gold, silver, or bone lace, above 2s. per 
yard, shall be presented by the grand 
jurors, and the selectmen shall tax the 


offender £300 estate. 
A debtor in prison, swearing he has no 
estate, shall be let out and sold to make 


satisfaction. 


Whosoever sets fire in the woods, and 


it burns a house, shall suffer death; and 
persons suspected of this crime, shall be 
imprisoned without benefit of any bail. 


Whosoever brings cards or dice into 


this dominion, shall pay a fine of five 
pounds. 


No one shall read common prayer- 


books, keep Christmas or set days, eat 


minced pies, dance, play cards, or play 
on an instrument of music, except the 
drum-trumpet, and Jewsharp. 

No gospel minister shall join people in 
marriage. The magistrates only shall 
join them in marriage, as they may do it 
with less scandal to Christ’s church. 

When parents refuse their children con- 
venient marriages, the magistrates shall 
determine the point. 

The selectmen, on finding children ig- 
norant, may take them away from their 
parents and put them in better hands, at 
the expense of their parents. 

A man that strikes his wife shall pay a 
fine of ten pounds. 

A woman that strikes her husband shall 
be punished as the court directs. 

A wife shall be deemed good evidence 
against her husband. 

No man shall court a maid in person, 
or by letter, without first obtaining con- 
sent of her parents. Five pounds for the 
second ; and for the third, imprisonment 
during the pleasure of the court. 

Married persons must live together or 
be imprisoned. 

Every male shall have his hair cut round 
according to a cap.——Boston Courier. 








Acainst OatHs.—Sir John Miller, an 
English Judge, is quoted in a recent paper, 
as follows: ‘‘ Profoundly convinced by a 
long judicial experience of the general 
worthlessness of oaths, especially in cases 
where their falsity cannot be tested by 
cross examination or be criminally pun- 
ished, I have become an advocate for the 
abolition of oaths as the test of truth ; but 
I would retain the punishment for false 
declarations wherever at present the law 
prescribes a penalty for a ‘ false oath.’ ” 
‘¢ An honest man’s testimony will not be 
made more true under the sanction of an 
oath, and a dishonest man will only be 
affected by the dread of temporal punish- 
ment.”’ 
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Correspondence. 





A LESSON OF EXPERIENCE. 


I feel much at a loss to account for 
what seems to be a revulsion in my own 
mind and feeling as to the mode of church 
work among us in our Western Yearly 
Meetings. 

I believe that the modern appliances 
used by us in revival work have accom 
plished much in the salvation of many 
souls, and that God did own them as of 
His own ordering; for when they first 
appeared in Walnut Ridge and Spiceland 
Quarters, Indiana, they surely came not 
of our willing, but quite the reverse. I 
speak whereof I know, as I had the con- 
trol of a little Bible and tract reading, 
when, in the winter of 1867, a wonderful 
spirit of conviction took hold of the con- 
gregation, unexpectedly and unsought for, 
and for atime all quakerly notions of 
order were set at naught, and many Friends 
were brought into straits. But suffice it 
to say that a sleeping church was won- 
derfully aroused, and, after much dispu- 
tation, it was concluded that God was 
caring for the safety of the ark and did not 
need Uzza’s hand to steady it. Blessed 
and honored in the past, shall we not 
now conclude that it may be possible that 
too much reliance is placed in making 
special human arrangements for time, 
place and instruments, at which and 
through which we are to expect God will 
shake the mountain and come down in 
great power and glory? I confess to an 
apprehension of danger in this direction. 
It is not for us to assume even the appear- 
ance of dictating as to the time, place or 
manner wherein God shall work, lest we 
in an unguarded moment claim what be- 
longs alone to God. The brazen serpent 
was God’s chosen means of salvation to 
those in whose veins death’s poison was 
coursing; but there was no virtue in 
Nehushtan of itself, and when in after 
years they burned incense to it, it had to 
be broken in pieces. God is ever using 
dififerent appliances to arrest the sinner 
whilst he is hastening on the road to ruin ; 
and he should be taught not to wait till 
the appliances of revival seasons are 
brought to bear upon him, but that every 
day is God’s accepted time for his de- 


liverance. N. H. BA.Lincer. 
Indiana. 





FROM THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 
EIGHTH MONTH rst, 1887 
Dr. James E. Ruoaps: Dear Friend— 
Charles Frazer and I returned a few 
days ago from a visit to the lowas. The 
drive of forty miles required nearly the 
whole day. We found them engaged in 
their medicine dance and the inter preter 
sick, but we were kindly received by him 
and all others not participating in the 
dance. All to whom we talked said the 
same thing, ‘‘ We want you to come and 
have church here with us, and we want 
school here for our children.’’ The second, 
chief told me, through the interpreter, 
that his boy, about 14 years old, was so de- 


termined to go to school, that he would 
run away and go if he did not send him. 
They appear to be decidedly the most 
friendly and well disposed of any tribe of 
jull bloods I ever met, not even excepting 
the Tonkawas. We arranged to go and 
hold meetings with them regularly here- 
after. They have an annuity of over $50, 
and when the remainder of the tribe is re- 
moved here from Nebraska, arrangements 
for which are now in progress, they will 
number something over 200, and school, 
blacksmith shop, &c., will be prov.ded 
by Government. At present those here 
live in bark houses and, wear blankets. 
No rain yet; corn drying up ; very hot. 
Thy triend. Cuas. W. Kirk. 





From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
NO ROOM FOR DRINEERS. 





The drinking of strong or intoxicating 
liquors is not so popular a method of re- 
freshment or pleasure as it once was. 
There are not a few signs, which acute 
social observers may detect, of the dis 
favor in which tipplers and tippling are 
held. A tendency is growing to regard 
with contempt or indifference the man 
who.cannot control his appetite fur strong 
drink and to visit him with the sternest 
punishment that social opinion can inflict. 
In society, in business life, and even to 
some extent in politics, men who are 
known to be drinkers are not so much re- 
spected and trusted as they formerly were. 
It is not necessary to go into details to 
prove these facts. No one who has much 
of an active intercourse with the world 
can have failed to observe that intemper- 
ance is a vice which is rapidly growing 
out of favor, and which in Some circles 
will not be tolerated where it was formerly 
encouraged. 

We have pointed out these tendencies 
before commending an order which has 
been issued by the Superintendent of the 
Schuylkill Valley Division of the Reading 
Railroad forbidding the employees ot the 
company, whether on or off duty, to 
drink liquor, and directing that any man 
who is reported to have been seen drink- 
ing even a single glass of beer or strong 
liquor shall te instantly dismissed. There 
may be a disposition to complain that this 
order is tyrannical, or that it interferes 
unduly with the personal liberty of the 
men. But this view of the case, while it 
might be applicable to some employments, 
cannot be justified in the management of 
a great railroad. In our opinion the 
Superintendent of the Schuylkill Valley 
Division of the Reading has adop'ed a 
policy which it would be well for the man- 
agers of every other railroad to imitate in 
dealing with their men. 

In the demands which modern ways of 
doing business impose upon the powers 
and energies of men, it is more clearly 
perceived than it has ever been before 
that the use of intoxicants is one of the 
heaviest clogs to success. Nothing that 
the Grand Master of the Knights of 
Labor has done is more entitled to com- 


mendation than the urgency with which 
he has appealed to workingmen to drop 
beer and liquor. Even among the labor- 
ing classes or at least those who are most. 
advanced in intelligence and self respect, 
the man who can distinguish himself in 
imbibing strong drink is not looked upon 
as such a good fellow as he once was, 
What the Superintendant of the Schuylkill 
Division of the Reading Ruailraad has 
done, is therefore, in the general line of 
public sentiment on this question, and 
will if carried out, benefit themselves as 
well as the company and the public. 





- 


President Cleveland's Letter to Queen 
Victoria. 





The following is the President's letter 
presenting his jubilee congratulations to 
Queen Victoria : 

Grover Cleveland. President of the United 
States of America, to her Mujesty Vic- 
toria, Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Empress of India: 

Great and Good Friend—In the name 
and on behalf of the people of the United 
States I present their sincere felicitations 
on the arrival of the fiftieth anniversary 
of your Majesty’s accession to the crown 
of Great Britain. I but utter the general 
voice of my fellow countrymen in wishing 


for your people the prolongation of a ~ 


reign so marked with advance in popular 
well being, physical, moral and intellec- 
tual. It is justice aud not adulation to 
acknowledge the debt of gratitude and 
respect due to your personal virtues for 
their important influence in producing 
and causing the prosperous and well order- 
ed condition ot affairs now generally pre- 
vailing throughout your dominions. May 
your life be prolonged, and peace, honor 
and prosperity bless the people over whom 
you have been called to rule. May liberty 
flourish throughout your empire under 
just and equal laws, and your government 
be strong 1n the affections of all who live 
under it. And I pray God to have your 
Majesty in Hs holy keeping. 

Done at Washington this 27th day of 
May, A. D. 1887. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President, 
T. F. Bayarp, Secretary of State. 





THE QUEEN. 





What does the Queen propose to do in 
honor of her Juvilee? Her reign has 
seen freedom extend its blessings through 
the earth; the sun of slavery has set 
never to rise again; but yet there is a 
slavery worse, more appalling, more dis- 
asirous, more debasing than the old. 
Worse, because this slavery is confined to 
Christian nations, and is forced by Chris- 
tian governors upon less enlightened 
races. We mean the legalization of vice |. 
This is a slavery more appalling, in that 
its shackles do not bind the father with his. 
family, which, in a sense, might mitigate 
the degradation, but only the sister and 
the daughter, the weakest of the weaker 
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sex. More disastrous in that it destroys 
family life, enables man to absolve himself 
from the high prerogatives of fatherhood 
and duties of home, without which what 
state can stand? More debasing, because 
it extinguishes all honor, nobility, gentle- 
ness, and chivalry towards woman ; pro- 
claims vice to be onesided; no bar to 
man’s promotion, honor, or office—for 
him a necessity, expected and legally pro- 
vided for; for her a damning sin, render- 
ing her liable to imprisonment, outrage, 
contumely, inspection, and surveillance, 
with no loop hole forescape. ~ 

Can anyone doubt that a word from the 
Queen would suffice to abolish this in- 
iquity? The races in our distant depen 
dencies have no voice in Parliament. 
They plead in an especial way to the 
pity and clemency of the Queen. Can 
anyone doubt that a sign from the Em 
press Queen on behalf of her poor sisters 
in India and elsewhere, would suffice in 
stantly to break down the iniquitous 
system by which the daughters of the east, 
who should look to England as the home 
of liberty, are bound hand and foot to an 
accursed life, a slavery worse than death. 
In the present state of opinion this would 
require moral courage of no mean order. 
But, carried out, it would enshrine the 
memory of Victoria in the hearts of mil- 
lions, and the rescue of women by the 
fidelity of a Queen to her own womanly 
convictions, would strike a chord between 
the women of ail nations in her empire, 
and be a nob!e monument of the Year of 
Jubilee.—Monthly Record. 


————- ome - 


TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


BY SAMUEL V, COLE, 








With the calm patience of the woods I wait 
For leaf aud blossom when God gives us Spring ! 
— Whittier. 
Surely, Great Heart, though leaf and blos- 
som come 
And the long splendor of the May-day suns, 
Thy need is less ; we are the needy ones 
Whose hearts sing little and are mostly 
dumb. 


They tell me—i have never seen thy face— 
They tell me that thy days have somehow 
passed 
Into November, that old age at last 
Has stolen upon thee with its silent pace. 


I do not know. It seems a little while 
To thee, no doubt ; a little while it were 
Since in thy breast God's gift began to stir, 
Since stretched the way before thee, mile on 
mile, 


A little while to live, if counted years 
Such as we spend in earthly toil and strife 
Were taken as the measure ot a life, 

But God’s great music trembles in our ears. 


Who lives for truth will live as long as truth, 
Thou hast’ grown old? It this be age, I 
ween 
Of all the things which I have ever seen 
It is the likest to immortal youth ! 


Like a great voice thy still increasing song 
Goes trembling up and down the vales 
and hills 
Of our New England, and forever thrills 
The people’s hearts to make them true and 
strong, 





Thy need is less, Let varying seasons bring 
Brown leaf or green, all seasons are thy 
own ; 
For from thy heart the birds have not yet 
flown : 
Whate’er the time, God always gives thee 
Spring.—American Adv. of Peace. 
Andover, Mass., 1887, 





IN SUMMER TIME. 





BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD, 





Day wanders off, and dies among the stars. 
“The mountains shall bring peace.” Ay, 
peace hath come! 
I feel it melting through yon violet bars, 
Its great soft pulses fill the sheltering dome 
That draws reluctant souls up to their last- 
ing home. 


To breathe this air is to mount up on wings. 
The soul that loitered in the stifling plain, 
Comes to it now amid sublimer things ; 
Here gain is loss, and human loss seems 
gain, 
And from the captive fall the shackles 
hard of pain, 


Exile, not alien to your shrine returning, 
My mountains, do you bid me welcome 
back? 
With the pure silver on your summits burn- 
ing 
Like flames by vestals fed; through storm 
and rack, 4 
Through the unquiet years that grave on 
men their track— 


Ye are the same, however mortals change. 
What rest is here for us who fret and moil 
From care to care through various pathways 
range, 
Spirit and flesh with evil contact soil, 
Losing the sweet we know in many a 
needless toil ! 


Through breathless silence comes to me afar 
The silvery, cold rush of hidden streams, 
Wandering tike ghosts without a guiding star. 
A fitful note sighed from a bird’s soft 

dreams 
Mingles its tender sound with mystic 
shades and gleams. 


The long, lithe shadows fold their arms 
around 
The mountain’s base, and wait in large 
content, 
The valleysslumber like enchanted ground— 
And over all the wide, imperial tent 
Of the midsummer blue its solemn arch 
hath bent. 
—Sunday School Times, 





PAME AND DUTY. 


“ What shall I do, lest life in silence pass ?” 
“ And if it do, 

And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What need’st thou rue ? 

Remember, aye the ocean-deeps are mute; 
The shallows roar ; 

Worth is the ocean—fame is but the fruit 
Along the shore.” 


“ What shall I do to be forever known ?” 
“ Thy duty ever.” 
“ This did full many who yet slept unknown.” 
«Oh, never, never ! 
Think’st thou perchance that they remain 
unknown 
Whom thou know’st not ? 
By angel trumps in heaven their praise is 
blown— 
Divine their lot.” 


** What shall [ do, an heir of endless life ?” 
“ Discharge aright 

The simple dues with which each day is rife, 
Yea, with thy might. 

Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise, 
Will life be fled, 

While he, who ever acts as conscience cries,. 
Shall live, though dead.” —Sedected. 





oe | 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—Lord Salisbury’s conference with his 
colleagues in the House of Lords the rith 
inst. resulted inthe certainty that the Govern- 
ment will make still turther concessions to the 
Liberals and Parnellites and also to the 
Unionists in the final disposition of the Land 
bill, and by the time the measure leaves the 
House of Lords for the second time, scarcely 
any important feature of the original bill, 
excepting the enacting clause, will remain 
unaltered. The Cabinet met the following 
day and discussed at considerable length 
the advisability of proclaiming the Irish Na- 
tional League. They finally adjourned with- 
out coming toa decision, In the meantime, 
Lord Ashbourne, Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, will remain in London. 

The election in the Northwich division of 
Cheshire the 13th instant, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of R. Verdin, Liberal- 
Unionist, resulted in another victory for the 
Gladstonites. The votes stood: J. [. Brun- 
ner, Gladstonian, 5112; Lord Henry Gros- 
venor, Liberal. Unionist. 3983. Lord Heary 
Grosvenor is a son of the Duke of Westmin- 
ster, The result of this election is a crushing 
blow to the Conservatives and Dissidents, 
who were confident that they would retain 
the seat. 

The German Crown Prince arrived in 
Edinburgh the roth inst. Betore the Prince 
left London, Dr. M-Kenzie performed an- 
other operation upon his throat. Electricity 
was applied to the larynx, and the last 
traces of the excrescence in the throat were 
successfully removed. 

SPAIN.—Two petards were exploded the 
1rth inst. on the staircase of the building 
occuped by the Ministry of the Interior. No 
damage was done. The perpetrators of the 
outrage are not known. 

ITALY.—The inquiry conducted by the 
Ministry of Commerce into the effect of the 
American trade upon the orange and lemon 
production of Italy has been concluded. 
The report states that California can supply 
the American market throughout the year; 
that in Florida the plantations are not situ- 
ated on land suitable for the growth of 
oranges, while in regard to Louisiana the 
opinion is expressed that Italy has nothing 
to fear, the season there being of brief dura- 
tion. 

BULGARIA.—Prince Ferdinand, of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha, and retinue, started for Bul- 
garia the 8th inst. Prince Ferdinand sent a 
note to the Powers, stating that his reason 
for starting tor Bulgaria wuhout their con- 
sent was that he was convinced their oppo- 
sition to his acceptance of the Bulgarian 
throne was not due to any objection to him 
personally, but was directed solely to the 
manner of his election. In his manifesto he 
says: “ Having been elected sovereign of 
the Bulgarian people, I consider it my sa- 
cred duty to set foot at the earliest possible 
moment in my new country, in order to de- 
vote my life to the happiness, greatness and 
progress ofa loving people. I am convinced 
that they will support my endeavor to re- 
alize a glorious future for Bulgaria.” Prince 
Ferdinand was enthusiastically received at 
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Tirnova the 14th inst. The Sobranje was in 
session, and when the Prince entered, he 
was greeted with prolonged cheering. After 
an address, the oath was administered and 
the Prince signed the Constitution. 

DomeEstTic.—A meeting of the Cabinet 
was held at the White House the rth inst. 
The: financial situation and the Canadian 
fisheries question were the principal subjects 
of discussion. 

The Marine Hospital Bureau is informed 
that small-pox and yellow fever are raging 
in Havana, Cuba. - During last month there 
were 104 deaths from yellow fever and 112 
from small-pox. 

The War Department has received a tele- 
gram trom the Governor of Colorado, an- 
nouncing the uprising of the White River 
Utes, near Meeker, Colorado, and asking 
the assistance of the United States troops in 
suppressing it. The telegram has been for- 
warded to General Crook; who has com- 
mand of that military department, for such 
action as he deems advisable, Adjutant 
General Drum received a despatch from 
General Crook, to the effect that the Indian 
outbreak in Colorado had not been definitely 
located, but that he has a large number of 
troops in readiness to move at a moment's 
notice. 

The effect of the High License and Local 
Option law passed by the last Minnesota 
Legislature is already apparent. There isa 
great increase in the number of towns grant- 
ing no license and a steady decrease in the 
number of saloons in the other towns. and 
cities. In Minneapolis, for instance, the num- 
ber of liquor bars has been reduced from 334 
to 209, and the revenue from licenses has 
increased from $167,000 to $209,000. The 
increase in other places is proportionately 
large. 

Convicts in the Nashville prison, to the 
number of over 400, have united in an ‘ap- 
peal to the people of Tennessee to adopt the 
prohibitory amendment, and the chaplain of 
the institution certifies that the petition is the 
voluntary work of the convicts, 

The steamship Australia arrived at San 
Francisco from Honolulu the 11th instant, 
bringing advices from that kingdom. No 
disturbances of any character are reported. 
The new Ministry are in complete control. 
The King’s Chamberlain hasissued a public 
notice that after the Ist instant no debts on 
account of King Kalakaua, and the Royal 
household will be recognized unless au- 
thorized in writing by the Chamberlain. 


An excursion train for Niagara Falls, on 
the Toledo, Peoria and Western Railroad, 
composed of six sleeping cars, six day 
coaches and chair cars, three baggage cars 
and two engines, dropped through a burning 
bridge over a dry run about three miles east 
of Chatsworth, Illinois, the night of the roth 
instant while running at the rate of a mile a 
minute. There were nine hundred and sixty 
passengers on board from various points in 
Central Illinois, the majority of them, how- 
ever, from Peoria, Even witha reported re- 
duction to eighty of the number killed out- 
right, it remains among the most horrible 
railroad slaughters on record. There is a 
lessened probability that there was deliberate 
robbery of valuables from the dead or 
wounded by those who were professing 
to help in the rescue, and that there is 
now hardly any probability at all that the 
fire which destroyed the bridge was the work 
of incendiary thieves, but one of those acci- 
dental fires which occur in the “ grass and 
hedges” on the roadside, and which was 
left without proper attention by the railroad 
people during a droughty time. 

The first bale of new cotton was received 


at Augusta, Georgia, the 11th inst., and was | 


classed as m‘ddling. 

Reports from the Northwest say the storm 
the gth inst. was pretty general; and in the 
lumber districts, where forest fires were 
raging, the rain checked the progress of the 
flames. Telegrams from the interior of Wis- 
consin indicete that the wind storm which 
accompanied the rain was very violent, and 
that much damage has resulted in conse- 
quence. 

Charles Beck, of Milton, Mass., writes the 
Boston Fournal that the Seventh mo. just 
passed has beenthe warmest his town has ex- 
perienced in thirty-nine years. He bases the 
assertion on daily observations for thirty-nine 
years of a thermometer which has hung on 
the nail in the same part of his kitchen for 
that period. 

A disastrous fire raged in Pittsburg the 
12th inst. Several large buildings were de- 
stroyed. The Dispatch building was so 
badly damaged that no paper was issued 
that day. The lossis estimated at $1,000,000. 








Died. 


OuR SPACE requires abridgment of obitu- 
ary notices. Friends are kindly requested, 
in preparing them, to consider that an ex- 
tended expression of perfectly natural feel- 
ing cannot always be appreciated by readers 
to whom the deceased was not known, In 
most cases, a few words will suffice, both for 
the record and for memorial testimony. 


THORNE.—Departed peacefully, at his 
late residence, in Skaneateles. N. Y., Fourth 
mo, 18th, 1887, Obadiah Thorne, aged 81 
years and six months; a member of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting. 

We feel it can truly be said in reference to 
him, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” 

Christian Worker please copy. 


JONES.—On the 18th of Sixth mo., 1887, 
at her residence in Philadelphia, Martha 
Jones, daughter of the late William and 
Phoebe Jones ; an esteemed member of the 
Western District Monthly Meeting. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 

COPELAND.—At his home, near Rich 
Square, N. C., Sixth mo. gth, 1887, William 
L. Copeland, husband of Sarah J. Copeland, 
and son of Eli C. and Mariah Copeland (the 
latter deceased), in the 38th year of his age, 
a member of Rich Square Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend beautifully portrayed the 
sustaining power of our Heavenly Father, 
as he so cheerfully and patiently bore a lin- 
gering illness of more than three months, 
He was wonderfully favored near his close 
to remain calm, and seemed often engaged 
in supplication for his bereaved ones. Near 
the end he remarked to those around him 
that “he saw no need of being sad, that he 
was so happy.” ‘Cheer up, be cheerful,” 
were almost his last words, His relatives 
and friends feel that they have sustained a 


great loss, yet we doubt not that it is for him 
an endless gain. 


COPELAND.—On the morning of the 23d 
of Sixth mo,, 1887, James Wilfred, son of 
the above (William L. Copeland) and Sarah 
J. Copeland, aged fifteen months, 

We remember the language of our Holy 
Redeemer, who said, ‘ Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me and forbid them not, 
tor of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 








JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (_JNDERTAKER 


S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to. 
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A limited number of advertisements will 
be inserted in this paper. Circulation dis- 
tributed in thirty-eight States and Territories 
of the Union, besides Mexico, Canada, Nova 
Scotia, Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Germany, Syria, and Japan, Our desire is 
to advertise only reliable matters for reliable 
parties. This fact, and the small space we 
give to advertisements,‘ as well as the char- 
acter of our readers, make our paper well 
worthy the attention of advertisers. To suit 
the times we have made some reduction 
from the rates of the last volume. 
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Higher rates will be charged for adver- 
tisements that are to have fixed positions, 

Single insertions, or those repeated not 
more than four times, must be prepaid; 
others may be paid for monthly.. 

Advertisements received till 12 M. on Sev- 
enth-day (Saturday) for the number of the 
succeeding week, 
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ITTELL’S 
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In 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters on its forty-fourth 
year. It has met with the constant commendation 
of the leading men and journals of the country, and 
with uninterrupted success. It presents, in an inex- 
pensive form, considering its great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a completeness nowhere else attempted the 
best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical and ‘Political 
Information from the entire body of foreign period- 
ical literature and from the pens of THE FOREMOST 
LIvIne. See. a2 f sixty-f ‘ 

or fifty-two numbers of sixty-four large pages 
each (or more than 3,300 pages a year) the subscrip- 
tion price ($8) is low; while for $10.50 the publishers 
offer to send any one of the American $4.00 month- 
lies or weeklies with THe LIvING AGE fora year, 
both tpaid. LITTKLL & CO., Boston, are the 
publishers. 
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